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Preface , 

One <jf tlu' as>umpli(jas that ^oM-rn much' uf our tl^inkin^ about 
eolje^e and unhirsit^ privsidi^nts is that t*e\ pwide educational 
leadership for the academic community and for\societ\ at lai^j;e. 
Wlien we are p^e^^ed for example^ (jf such leadership our thoughts 
turn t(Vthe giants of the first half of this century ~>Frank Porter 
Graham, Nicholas Murra\ Butler, Frank^\>delotte and the like, the 
Ji^^jf whom is long. Mowe\er, wheYi twn to the contemporary' 
s(t»ne the list become^ less clear. ^ I 

This si-mple exercise ma\ re\ eal one of the paradoxes of our time- 
that while our academic institutions need educational leadership 
perhaps njore thaaat an\ time jri this century, the task of providing 
it has become far more complex.' The reason surely is not because 
men and women capable of pro\idingitdo not exist. Rather, the situ- 
ation may reflect the tension^ and strailis which colleges and univer- 
sities share with (^ther contemporary- social institutions— financial 
stringency, politicization of constituencies, loss of a sense of mission, 
diminutiojn of public support. The president, caught up b> the de- 
mands of crisis management, maj simply be unable to devote 
thought and energ\ to educational leadership. Yet there are some 
who maintain that not only is leadership possible, it is actually avail- 
' able if one knows Vhjit to look fpr. Changes in the degree of institu- 
tional complexity and in' strutture and* organization' have created a 
new- style cif educational leadership, less obvious and perhaps scarce- 
ly recognizable by reference*to the iniagery of tl/e towering presi- 
dential leader of an earlier era, but leadership nevertheless. 

Belie\ing that educational leadership is still the principal responsi- 
bility of the collt'ge and university president, AAC designed and^i 
conducted a scries of three seminars for presidents on their role a^ 
educational leaders. These seminars were intended to examine new^ 
ways in which such leadership could be exercised on the educational\ 
front and, second, to provoke discussion on substantive educational' 
i^jsues by introducing new perspectives on the curriculum and our 
society. We believe that thev were generally successful in achieving 
those objectives. ^ ^ 

The papers -r^prfxlucecj here vv^re delivered at pne or m<3re of the 
^minars. Regrettably, a few presentations could not be included in 
this collection for a variety of reasons. 

^ The seminars and this publication were underwritten by the An- 
drew \V. Mellon F'oundation, and we are indqed grateful foV the 
^foundation's generous support. We are indebted also to the contribu- 
tors who so generously shared their experience vvith the' particip- 
pants: Poter H. Armacbst, Lester and Courtney Carr, John R. Cole- 



'man, W. Patrick Dolan.^Mervin B. Freedman, Buell G. Gallagher, 
John D. Maguire; Lewis J. Perelman and Joseph J. Schwab. Appre- 
ciation is' due also to Kathleen McGurl and Samuel H. Magill pf the 
' AAC staff who planned and administered the seminars. 

Frederic W. Ness 
President 

Association of American Colleges 
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THfi PRESIDENT AS 
• EDUCATIONAL LEADER 

John David Maguire 

* 1 
I begin with .three textn/The first ^Tfrom a useful volume*on the. 
college presidency by Michael Cohen and James March, entitled 
Leadership and Ambiguit>: IThe American College President 
(\vhich,I presuppose in this presenfation a^nd urge you to read if yoju 
'haven t), the second is from. James Penkins^ 1967 study of New: Tork 
State's college and uni\ersity presidents, and the third from. that pe- 
rennial, Alfred North Whitpjie'ad. Cohen and M^rch <vrite: 

Although presidentb are educators b> experience a^iS b> identification, 
they arv not educat6rs b\ behavior. They notice the anomaly. One of 
^ . the most reluible cp^nplaintb of an American college president is the de- 
gree to \\hich he la rjL'mo\e(i from idtaatumd matters. He is committed- 
to success in his job and yet he does not considef academic ,policy 
achie\emfliti> as a m<fjor factor in the evaluation of his success. He'does 
not feel h^ has any .sCrious leverage. As for educational leadership he is 
a nostalgic/ealist.l. ) 

Perkins and his collaborators write: 

Most incumbents testify tiiat they find it difficult, if qot impossible, to 
direct their effurLs towards being most influential in the area where the\ 
percejve their greatest responsibility— proi^irfu/// educational mrfxyse \ 
, and diriLtionJhr timr m.^titutions. Although they work a long^ffl tiring 
week, they ar^t* forced to divide their time to attend to a multiplicky of 
functions andrat? a consejiuence, they'Tirid their sucdicss diminished by 
relatively inconsequential problefns. {Perkins e-f «/., 1967, stress in-origi- 
nal)2 ' 

WhiTehead declared: 

The tragedy of the world is that those who are imaginative have but " 
slight experience, and those who are experienced have feeble imagina- 
tions. Fools act on imagination without knowledge, pedants act 6n 
^knowledge without imagination. The task of a university is to weld to- 
gether imagination and experienced ' . * ; 

Nostalgic realists, trivia-beset technicians, prosaic pedants with 
enfeebled imagination, sobering characterizations of priesidents in 
educational and curricular domain, -especially when contrasted 
to the theme of these seminars. The President as Creative Leader. 

I take it as a given that many of us were drawn to^the presidency 
^by the prospect of implementing'an educational or curricular visioft. 
Now in the p^sidency, however, we fii)d that dime;ision.of our ac- 
ti\ity increasingly slighted and pusli^d down die list of things we do. 
The institutional context in which we work often prevents our exer- 
cising educational leadership even when weVe jmanaged to keep that 
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cummitijit'nt.hi^h on our priority list, ivubtalgic Realists, most of us 
'are trapped in a position of linnited, if-not dwindling,, expectations 
* aJK)Ut our'^ fhta/tional leadership.. And yet ,\earn to find a \\a\ to 

realize the lireams that drew^us to the presixlency initially. 
, --What really accounts for this situation? * • 

— What nii^ht produce a .yhan^e in perception, perspective, per- 
formance in this fundamental area? ' " ' 

* — Are there pr^vctical steps that m'ight contribute to our Uecuming 

morv effective educationaHead^s? ' . 

— Aru there some underji:ir<iing philos'opWcal considerations that* 
should find their way into our perspectives? 

These are the four issues I want to explore with -you. March and 
Cohen provide the mood for the exploration: 

Th'f college president is human. His capabilities are limited, and his re- 

* >imnsihilit> is limited his capabilities. We beliove there are modest 
Uain.s tul)e maiie h\ making; some changes in the perception of his role. 
Wf believe presidents I'an be more effective and mi»re relaxed. We do 
not believe in ma^ic.^ , • ' ^ 

I. Enfeebled Educational Leader^ship: Why? 

A [KeKx b.v piece inventory of the elamcnts that compose and con- 
tribute to our dilemma could consume our entire time. Ini,tead of 
cataloguing complications, or sharing instantly recognized anec- 
'^dotes, let us» seek some fundamental causes behind the president's 
difficultv m functioning as an educational leader. I shall note five. 

The first is the disequilibrium of our institutions occasioned pri- 
mariK b> the confusion^over,H)r absence of, shared goals. This pro- 
duces a situation that could be characterized as mi^matchad exptc- 
^/YAj/^s. where participants do not receive, nor are their^actions re-, 
ceived, as what is desired or accepted. 

The differences'tetueen students and faculty regarding the pur- 
poses and procebses of education have been widened in most places 
to an alarming degree. Students seek job payoff, personal ^lirection, 
a global {'in co;itrast to a narrow, specialist) approach to fields, teach- 
er availability, and a disposition for each course to reach out and 
c,onnect with all others. Where the values of research and publica- 
tion as.,prinnary means for professional adv'ancement continue to 
dominate, the expectations'of faculty are point-for-poyit the obverse 
of their students'. In such a setting there is a profound disagreement 
at fundamental levels between key constituencies within the college. 
Studentii -seek one set of things, faculty another. 'Where does the 
president stand on the issues? If he has a positio^i, does it matter? 

A m(xlicum of reconciliation must be achieved even if by moving 
institutionally to a distinctly different, third position. How can this 



be done?^ - C 

Tb^ nature uf educational policy itself and the nieans by which it^ 
is^established and implemented is another fackir in this problematic 
situation. F'or WucationaJ policy: ^ 

. . is the accretion uf hundred.s of lar^(4\ aiitononiuu.s action.s' takan for 
diffiTunt ruasun.s, at different times, under different conditions, [Kiri- 
^udiculU' codified into what is presented as an educational program bj 
the collrge catalog \)r a student or faculty handbook,'^ 

Not only is there usually conflict between expectations resulting 
in the absence of shared goals, but a profound fragmentation of pol- 
'ic\~not to mention a fragmentation Jji curriculum— and a fitfulness 
in the change process* itself. • * v 

A third element, in addition to mismatched expectations and frag- 
mentation is the profuutid ambivalence about authority. Talcott 
Ptu'sons and others haV^e noted that until very recently academic 
professions have. bcHL^n essentially deviant. I n a merca ntile society 
like America, most^men and women had to defy parenTaTexpecta- 
tions to enter the academic -profession. They were? to have been doc-' 
-^tor, lawyvr, b\isinessman, housew ife. The choice of profession itself 
wiiiy in so^me measure an act of rebellion, and many still havearrest^ 
^ ed attiUuies, deep aiybivalences, toward authority. Indeed, amtiva- 
lence about authori^v andtintipath> to it isprobabb especially active 
in institutions .of learning. 

Within the last decade, now that antipathy to authority has be- 
come much more* widespread throughout society, presidents them- 
selves havf been beset by it. Even if we were clear about it and 
''ourselves earlier,, many are now unsure whether to be primarily ini- 
tiators, aggressi\e pushOrs and thrusters, or reaT^tive, facilitative 
mediators. The point is th^at ambivalence about authority seriously 
complicates the college context. While mosfc^ faculty and students 
•may seem op|xjsed t\> its^exercise most of the timefrhey also y earn 
at othiir moment.^— mjrhaps unhealthily so— for its appearance in ac- 
tual power. Trustet/.oftea vi(tw it one-sidedly and wonder why the 
president doesn't es^tablis'ti order, an'ti if necessary, move in and 
clean housel This crisis rej^^irding authority and confusion regard- 
ing p(\er must be recognized as a dilemma in which we all partici- 
pate, especially prospectiv^e educational leaders.* 

A fourth 'factor is the difference in the perception and -expectation 
'of the president's role held by trustees, other administrators (and 
often faculty, and students) when the president'vievvs hinrself pri- 
marily as an educator. National studies of trustee perceptions of the 
president- confirmed that most trustees see the president's role as 
^most like a mayor or a busini^ss e:^ecutive and least like a teacher, 
fhey valued growth of the institution, its fiscal stability, quiet on the 



campUN and the respect of the ouLsiiie cummunit\ well ahead of the 
qiuduy of faculty, students and the academic program. 

n all the groups studit^i— trustees. facik^.\ , other college adminis- 
trators, students, other'cOllege presidents— all placed *Viualit> of, 
edvieational program" fairl\ far down their list^ of what constitutes^ 
a successful president. Studies of presidents themsehes ha\e shown 
that uut of eight metaphor^ for leadei-ship— manager, |>olitician, me- 
diator, chairman, entreijreneur. catal>st, judge, educator-philoso- 
pher-king—presidents o\eruhelmjingl> saw thi^juh "primarily jis a 
combination uf the political leader and l»ureauttat-entrepreneur/'*» 
Guess' what rated last! 

When Hemphill and WahllRTg asked' 180 presidents of higher 
educational institutions in New York in 19% to list what the.\ would, 
consider iheir major success in their job, the> concluded their find-. ^ 
ing this way: 

, Muslr resporiM's had to do with' the urj^ani/,ationai deselopment of the . 
institutrt^n. Prcsldtnts mtntioncd siah ac('onipIi?»hnients <is de\t*!upinj( 
orjianizational t harts, administrative planninjr, job descriptions for sub- 
urdinatt' administrators and opening lines uf communication. The> also 
mentioned successes in the de^elupment of the |)^li\sical plant or in the 
acquisition of funds fuV new pro^anih, and in the strengthening of rela- 
tions between the president and. the students, the,^o\ernin^ bod> and 
the faeull>. Only two presidents mentioned development of the educa- 
tional program as amonjr their initial successes." ' 

Not onl> do others not regard as toj) priority the president s educa- 
tional- role, the president himself doe> not ju^sign it high status* . 

\Vhate\er its causes, most college presidents in their self-e.xpecUi- 
tion and self-|^Tceptions m longer seem to \iew educational, curric- 
ular, aciidemic leadership among their leading roles. Did WQ once 
elevate it, onl> under the press of other demands to see it slide down ( 
the list? Did we conclude— far back of more recently— thSt circum- 
stances were such tlfat,*while w*e reap other rewiirds, we had to fore- 
go the satisfaction Of le/iding an institution educationally? 
' This leads to the fifth, final and hiost intimate element in our di- 
lemmav whit*h'is that man> of us jna\ not possvsi a coherent educa- 
tional vision (jr hav*e in mind a consistent curricular or academic pro- 
gram. If we doflot, that is surely understandable given the fire-fight- 
ing, tul>-thuniping, hanJ-shaking, head-knogking, budget-baUjicing 
character of our jobs. If we iH^ek one, there is no better place and 
time than "here and now. If we have One* and are frustrated in gaining 
its implementation, this exploration may also be timely. 

II. A Fresh Look: Reconsidering Educati(Hrgl Leadership 

If mismatched expCctationt,, fragmentation, ambi\alence about 
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*airfhorit>, con¥»siun in i>erct'ption uf the president's role, and the 
>v frajplit> or absence uf an educational <'isiun are amonj^ the main 
elements frustrating the exercise uf educational leade^hip, w hat are 
some considerations that mi^ht improve the situation? ^ 

While in some an'as chanj^es in beha\iur precede and cause sub- 
stH|Uent changes in attitude and outlook, in the instance of the presi- 
dent's functioning as an educational. leader changes in perception of 
the role and the context precinK* changes in proi;r?tm and perfor- 
mance. 

I suggest fi\e broad considerations. P'irst. that theVpi'sufeRtmight 
cease six'nding primar.\ .energies on the fashioning and statemer^^ 
goids, out of the realistic recognition that shared goals, cerUiinl> at 
the conceptual le\el. are most unlikcl>^ to be widely achieved. Con- 
sider foi'Using insttj;id on the (establishment of relaii\el> agreeable 
agi'ndas for action. Thert' are some communities where, to use cur- 
rent sociological parlance, fellowship precetles and generates tasks. 
Increasingly, howe\er, gi\i^n the dissolution of fellowship—which is 
the name (or loss of communit.\ , the elusi\eness and conflict of goals, 
contention between constituencies and indi\iduals (leading March 
and Cohen to characterize most colleges as "semi-organized anar- 
chies")- primary attention mUhl be given to task, What should be 
done"* What mnsf be done? Titsk must precede and generate what- 
ever fellowship may follow, created b\ working together. Excessive 
and unproduiti\e energ> can e;LsiJ> be e.xpertded working on goals- 
statements, which K\\\cn fashioned at a le\el needed to gain signifi- 
cant assent are in\ariably so abstract and distant from doing that 
the> cannot concretely inform or guide practical action, The funda- 
mental le\t^s of focus might l>etter be upon w'hat l^\e been called 
"the middle axioms" and the basicjevel uf their implementation, so ' 
that a helpful, accurate wa.\ of stating the conundrum is. "How shall 
we guide. ho\^ shall we lead toward constructi\e choices in the cd- 
lege in the absence of consistent, shared goals?" 
^ Secondly, just as indirirt communication and tacit exchanges are 
^^oft<»n more jHJwerful than direct utterancc^^d explicit statement, so 
is it the case that educational leadprship i^increasingj^ exercised nt- 
dincfh^ through a \ariet> of means other than the public statement, 
the con\ocation hpireh. the college-wide memorandum. The admin- 
istrative organization of the college which we arrange (/.(., the re- 
lation between the, president and the dean of faculty or academic 
\ice president and the role of the other officersi is a powerful deter- 
minant in whetfier ainus are advances! or frustrated. While th^ de- 
gree of the president^ direct in\ol\ement in day-to-day curricular 
matters is ob\ iously critical, the degree to w hich the fiscal, physical, 
research and personnel features of the college's life are/COordinated, 



are K^'nuinely cum>uftant with and support its academic program, 
can spell th<* difference between successful'and mediocre-tu-w retch- ^ 
ed eduea/ion/The decfsion whether to apjjro^e </r rejeot facult\ r^c- ' 
ommendations, e>pecialt\ on appointments, reappointment.^ promo- 
tions and tenure, may be a more powerful act of educational leader- 
ship than any public pronounci?ment. 
^ How resources are allocat^ed may be the most fundamental of all 
educational actions The point here is to be reminded that there is a 
\iiriet\ of meUns, instrum4?nts and actions throuiyjh which education- 
aMeadiTship is exercised, ihat the most important are sometimes 
relativek incont>picuou.s, arrd that the modern dictum i.s nowhere 
more true than in this cTrea: hotr a thing is done is trhat is done, 

Thi» third consideration relates in part, but not altogether, to our 
observation:, about alithorit\ . Few situations permit tK(j president to 
be senior colleague any longer. He is now ad\eij|ary. Not only does 
thi» signal the necessit\ for leadership st\les other than gentle per- 
suasion— which presupposes trust and^supix)rt no longer sufficiently 
present in the facult\ and student bod>. At the most personal levels, 
it means that the president w ho, like an\ human being, needs affec- 
tion and esteem, must find them outside the college community it- 
self, A terrible demoralization occurs when the president, needing^ 
to be lo\ed, seeks it primarily, within the college community which is 
psycho-|X)litically incapable of, providing it. 

This (Hjrsonal identification of sources of satisfaction beyond the 
carfipus moves if5 the direction of another reality at a different level, 
namely, the need for the president as inj&titutional representative to^ 
bwome a diplortiat in order to achieve inter-institutional cooperation. 
Fewer barriers are h^er to break than those between our institu- 
^tions; still feeding on the fable that the educational system is Idi.H.sez' 
. fiun . that the enterfjrise is free, comjjetition is constructive, and the 
fittest will sur\J\e^The true educational leaders in the next decades,.^ 
I l)elie\e, wilbbe thost\ who find the ways to make inter-institutionah 
cooperation reall> work. How to capitalize on existing resources in * 
the public, private and parochial sectors to the benefit of all? How to 
plan cooperativeI\ to prevent duplication and undeZ-utilization so 
that facilities, programs and faculties can serve alt:' 

Jubi as the president as person must seek satisfaction beyond the 
campus, soothe president as institutional head must seek the sharing 
of resources, phtnsfand the future itself witft institutions other than' 
his owh. 

Fourthly, a shift in our perception of educational leadership that 
m^ight lead to its increased exercise could result from the reminder 
that leadership is'not identical with control. Alrtiost everything sur- 
rounding the presidential role tends toward this mistaken ident.ifica- 




*tion: to lead is to control. But there \b another, truer and more social- 
ly f/roducti\>> understanding of leadership, which is the enerjdzin^ 
of people rather than the controllinj^ of them. This pers|>eeti\ e clearly 
speaks more toward challenpn^, facilitatinj^; enabling than control- 
linji, directing, manipulating. It sUffiests a role more like catab^^t 
than coach. Presidential actions, so understood, may not be the pub- 
lic alpha aijd ome^a of academic practice, but may be the creation 
of alterwi co|jte\t.s within which new possibilities ma\ emerj^e, old 
arran^(ements negotiated, thin^chan^ed. 4. 

Note finally- the preoccupationTo which presidents are heir with 
bricks and mortar, budgets and buildings, size and tjuantity. Called 
u\)on as we h^ive been to j^row , to w 00 backers and build fc,cilij|e?;, it 
is no wonder that ue become more concerned with where walls will 
be- than what ^oes.on within them, with size and shape more than 
substance. Our current and future circumstances, howe\er, calL for 
a fundamental reconsideration of, the relations between quantit;^ and 
quality. Attention will not automatically turn , to questions of e.xcel- 
lence and quality just because the building boom ^s endinjr. Indeed, 
quantitative preoccupations may only be helj^htened in times of 
steady state and retrenchment. But the persistent questionsjor presi- 
dents must be: Whene are we goin^? How hcU are we proceedin^r? 
How good are our efforts? 

Answers to these qualitative questions presuppose an educational 
vision, a consistent framework or perspective in relation to which 
they can be answered, which points us again toward the fundamen- 
tal challenge. ^ 

III. Practical Steps Toward Improving Educational Leadership 

These reflections upon goals and action, the direct and the indirect, 
on and off campus, controlling and catalyzing, quantity and quality, 
challenge us to seek concrete measures th^at might be taken to ' 
heighten educational leadership. 

March and Cohen have a useful sectioTn^Tpanding upon eight 
R<^er's Digest-like exhortations: v 

—spend time at it ^ 
—persist 

—trade status for substance 
— facilitate participation by the opposition 
— overioad the system 
—provide throw-aways 
— manaiiO/tinojJlrusively 
, —keep! interpreting history. 



Their dp-elopmpnt of these suggestions is as fascinating as it is 

Let me briefl> note three babie arrangements being tried in \ari- 
0Ui> institutions that hold promise of facilitating impro\ed presiden- 
tial-performance in the educational area. 
' One is the increasingly common practice of fixed terms for presi- 
dents, not\pn given prominence a few v;^rs aga by Kingman 
Brewbter and now practiced throughout the St^te Uni\ersity of Neu 
. Yurk This arrangement includes periodic, extended s6lf-e\aluations 
the president on his own performance, as well as written evalua- 
tujub b\ 'representati\es of the other major constituencies in the col- 
lege. Terms are, of course, renewable and are coupled with a sab- 
batical between them for presidential renewal. Reapp)ointn\ent is a 
kind of reaffirmation and pro\ides the president an opportunity to 
initiate a neu or sharply re\ised educational program at the outset 
of each term. It allows a kind of renewed start. As one who has been 
through the process, I can attest that it constructively heightens 
oelf-consciousness about institutional aims and goals. It directs one's 
thinTcing toward a^specific timetable for the realization of plans. It 
heightens constructive felf-criticism. ' . 

A second arrangement being increasingly discussedjn the private 
sector is the familiar "inside/outside" derangement with a chancellor 
increasingly carrying the respon;^ibiliiy for extramural representa- 
tion and interpretation of the college whjle the president is the on-' 
campus leader of the insti^tttrtJfi^'One Tnt^ix^Wg* wi4afcte=^^ 
institutions that havcadopted this structure is the possibility of inter- 
changing roles afjt^r a fixed period of time so that the officer bearing 
the primary extramural responsibility does not have to sacrifice for 
g(xjd his iavolvement in the^ details of the colleges academic life. 

A major variation of this arrangement, which I personally prefer, 
avoids titular inflation and the appearance of too many chiefs. It is 
the practice bv which the lay chifcj^an of the board of trustees'takes 
a leave of absence from his regujari ipb for a year and performs many 
of the functions associated w ith th^f«sponsibilities of an extramural 
chancellor. He becomes the primary, fund-raisec and relieves the 
president of much outside interpretation, allowing the president to 
concentrateCtin local matters, particularly the college s educational 
program. 

I have already indicated how the fashioning of new forms of inter- 
institutional arrangements niight reduce wearing^ competition be- 
tween sister institutions. It could also result in a reduction of dupli- 
cate effort by presidents as well as in the necessity for duplicate ser- 
\ices. I am convinced that there is a deep connection between inter- 
in^titutional cooperation and the effectiveness of the individual pres- 



ident as an educational leader. To the extent that all presidents are 
relieved in ^ome measure from each doing the same thtng, energ>' 
is freed that ma> be applied to fundamental educational tasks. 

There are, of course, no gimmicks or arrangements that, b> them- 
seKes or in combination, svill assure the emergence or re-emerg^nce 
of the president as^an educational leader. On the other hand, how- 
ever, some organizational arrangements \irtuall> assure that he can- 
not do much in this area^he will be prevented from it e\en if he 
desires it— while others at least set ^ framework within which he 
might foous himself on educational concerns. 

IV. Recovering and Asserting Educational, Leadership 

Briefly and in conclusion, I mention fiv^ notions that, for me, have 
to be ingredient in, backdrop for, any complete portrait of the presi- 
dent as educational leadef. None should be used as an excuse for 
lack of performance, but they point tGVeai||ies .nol to be ignored. 

One is the fact of hMman^ aging. Its -meets on the presidents 
psyche and physique differ from president to president But it is a 
fact ^hich, if acknowledged, can be constructively built into altered 
strategies, changed paC^ and shifting style. The recognition of ag- 
ing also underlines t^, basic need to find means for personal re- 
^plenishment andnl^uvenation a^ well a| the periodic reorientation of 
perspective and program. One test of the w*ay we pursue our educa- 
tional efforts niight well* be: Is it age-apprQi)riate? Another. D.oe's it 
replenish as well as drain, restore as well as empty? 

A second realitv is the unevenness, ever/ spasmodic character, of 
fortune. There are instances we each know well where presidential 
colleagues (and sometimes ourselves) are deemed successful b} a 
combination of circumstances that can Only be 'called fortuitous, 
while others (and sometimes ourselves,)^ have been judged to have 
floundered or failed again through a combination of factors qOite 
beyond the president's control. A splendid perspective upon oneV 
tasks, as energetic a commitment as age allows, a good plan and am- 
ple pluckiness all together maj sometimes still fall short of the vi- 
sion's realization, for reasons bj no means all of the presidents mak- 
ing. Then it is that one must ponder the vagaries of fortune. And 
when the mark is massively missed the president is driven to a third 
consideration: the ubiquity of the tragic. 

- Some may be graced w ith the conviction that the tragic i& not the 
final word on well-intended human efforts. But honesty requires its 
use' as a principle for interpreting history, what occurs on this earth 
in time and space. One ma> follow well-mpaning exhortations to the 
letter— including those concerned with educational leadership— only 
to see his efforts stymied arid dreams shattered. *We need not brood 
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about it or adopt melancholic miens, but the tragic'is a fact and di- 
' mension of our lives. * * ' 

That havLnpr been said, we ^re still challen^/ed to exemplify in our 
efforts so far as possible the human excellence to which we aspire. 
At a minimum, the college president concerned to be an educational 
leader will exhibit ascertain stance tow.ard learning and the work of 
int^lect. He will resist the lure of anti-intellectualism $o character- 
istic of those with whom he spends a lot of his off^campus time. He 
uill not demean scholarship or the work of the mind because of the 
behavior of some faculty. He wiH not succumb^to consumeristic voca- 
tionalism, He will, instead, body forth an intellectual orientation that 
signals his own obsession with elusive excellence. ' ' - 

As severjil^ texts set the tone for our exploration, this one from 
Charles Peguy with its comment on the price of real change, states 
the note on which we conclude: » 

The longer I live, citizen, the Icjss I believe in t>ie efficiencv of sndden " 
, inummations that are not accompanied or supported by serious work 
the less I believe in the efficiency of conversion, e.xtraordinarv, sudden 
and serious, m the efficiency* of sudden passionj^ and the more I believe 
in the^^fficieno; oi modest, slow, molecular, definitive work. The long- 
er I live the less I believe in .the efficieacy of an extFaordinarv sudden 
social/evolution, impersonal xi1c^atorship---and the more I believe in the 
etficiency of modest, slow, molecular, definitive work. 
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OIVING TRIUMPH A CHANCE 

Buell G. Gallagher 

All the world is di\id*ed into two classes, those who di\ide others 
into two classes, ari:i those who do not. ^ 

I divide all colUw presidents into.two classes: those whx> are part 
of the problem, and, those who are part of the answer, 

I have no words of comfort for those who, by their own prefer- 
ence, fall into the first categor\. Instead, along with Hugh WTieldon, 
Managing Director of the BBC, I suggest that it is nobler to be con- 
cerned ''not in avoiding failure at all costs but in giving^ triumph a 
chance.^' ' . ' 



When my active career as a college president came to its abrupt 
end in May^ 1%9, it was m^ impression that most academic admin- 
* istrators had been for a decade preoccupied with problems of per- 
sonal and institutional sur\ival, as the forces of iconoclasm swept 
the nation's campuses: In the 1970s, as the upper and nether mill- 
stones of inflation and rec.es&ion grind academic hopes, it is my im- 
pressnoji that college presidents are' still pretty much concerned 
over personal and institutional survival. It is my further comment 
that, in both the 1960's and the'1970s, administrators whose princi- 
pal concerns centered around survi\al were too narrowly anxious. 
They were like so many latter-day Neros whose sole worry was to 
keep their fiddles tuned and their bows resined. 

One is reminded that when the Chicago Tribune built its splendid 
new edifice in the early years of the Atomic Age, special provision 
was made in a sub-sub-basement for an air-conditioned and fully pro- 
visioned bomb shdter in w hich editors, reporters and printers might 
hide, await the setting of Atomic fall-out— and after a month or 
three, emerge to gather and print the^ews. What news, and for 
what readership, they did not specify. They were rightly anxious— 
but too narrowly so. 

^There are those who seek solace hojpc\ the example of monks in • 
Europe's D^rk Ages, w ho retreated iPto their cells for the duration, 
pursued their studies, illuminated their manuscripts, and kept, the 
candid of learning alight against the coming of a more propitious 
'\ time In.our present circumstances, -no such withdrawal.into sanctity 
*' ^ and sanctuary is available. The perils of these decades are the un- 
happy harbingers of a total world catastrophe which, if it is riot 
averted, will provide neither home nor hope for tomorrow's survi- 
vors. Our times are as different from the Middle Ages as the panic 
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at Da Nang was different from the evacuation at Dunkirk. 

Moreover, if troubles are overwhelming all other institutions, why 
should colleger be exempt? It ought to be a first rule of academic 
sanitv to recognize that the campus is a microcosm of the world mac- 
'roproblem. The mqnev crunch is not peculiar to colleges. Ph.D.s 
• are not the onl\ unemployed. As colleges share the problems and 

perils of the general society, by what magic are they, alone, to be 
'.spared? 

We stand, toda\ at a moment in hii>tor\ on which the future will 
turn. Histor.N is always "in crisis", and each crisis appears to be 
uniijue to those who confront it. But this time, the stakes are global 
and the problems point to total disaster. 

The exponential increase of technological threats to civilization, 
the polarization of the peoples of the earth between the affluent and 
the wretched, and the approaching exhaustion of a finite supply of 
world resources in the presence of burgeoning populations— these 
are the late warning. system o^an impending future which will be 
disregarded at the cost of the quality of human life as we have know n 
* , it— perhaps at the cost of human survival. 

In m> Campus ik Crisis, I^have attempted to outline the princi- 
pal features of the world macroproblem. Given two or three hours, I 
could summarize the argument. Instead, for our purposes tonight, 
let a few broad strokes limn the outlines. 

1. // /.s a total limbWm. It involves man s relationship to the eco- 
system, as man-made ecological imbalance threatens the physical 
babis of life, depletion of resources, overpopulation, fouling of the 
environment^a process which, if not reversed, lia^ its foreseeable 
climax within the lifetime of- those already born. 

U involves the relations'hip of men to each other: the widening 
gap between 'the northern and southern hemispheres as the rich and 
the vyretched clash over diminished supplies of foo4 and energy; 
the continuing hostilities of hubri^^ietween the races (as, -in our 
countrv, the Civil Rights efforts of the nation are Rajted by the new- 
Iv aroused pride of the ethnics, and humaneness is caught betw^een 
the backlash and the black-lash); the unceasing war, both civil and 
international, w hich is punctuated b> intermittent periods' of exhaus- 
tion falsely called peace; 
y It involves the emergence into probability of the fantastic aber- 
'i^ations of science-fiction, a developing technolog>^ which provides 
^ weapons of total^ destruction, a complex and* delicately interrelated 
societv which is vulnerable to sabotage and to terroristic blackmail; 
an advancing conlpetence'of the life-sciences which are about to be 
able to "engine^i*^ the human body, mind anc) fetus, and to control 
g^nletic transmission. 

It involves pressures and stresses on the ^uter limits of hurftan 
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endurance, beyond the adaptive capabilities of the human endo- 
crine system. 

It involves a crisis of the human spirit, ujt> anxiet> leads to despair 
and despair ends in fatalism— resignation becoming the last line of 
defense against. suicide. ^' 

2. If fs a m.sis ofrahas. The world macroproblem expresses, as it 
derives from, the warring of priorities and^preferences. Every deci- 
sion involves a trade-off, a choice which has to be made in the face 
of tmcertajn,ty and without firm guidelines which have been tested 
through time. , . ^ * 

Reactions differ. The cynical and the callous resort to social Dar- 
•winism. Opportunists yearn for the man on the charger who will 
lead the people into totalitarianism of the right or the left. The disin- 
herited lose hope, go underground, resort to sabotage, and wait for 
t'he coming of the revolution. Those who think themselves to be less 
unfortunate purch^e anothe'r gun, put another loclt on the door, and 
call loudly for law and order. ; ^ 

Sometimes clearly articulated, at other, times only seen dimly 
thfough benumbed senses, our age knows a pervasive disquiet, a 
deepening uncertainty, an ubiquitous anxiety. The integrating core 
of life itself is disintegrating. 

This world macroproblem, holistic and deep-rooted, is also a 
.mtgle congeries. It books simplistic or piecemeal answer. As H. 
L. Mencken used to say, %or every complex problem there is al- 
ways a simple answer; and it is wrong.'* The macroproblem which 
' - embraces the globe reaches 6ack into history for its causal rootage. 
It involves long-range projection ,of remedial and corrective effort, 
' the benign effects of which will in many instances not become ap- 
parent within the twentieth century. It calls tor a level of sophistica- 
tion which combines both facts and vafues in a single universe of 
meaning. 

Temporary amelioration |s chimerical.. To the degree^that ^me- 
lioration succeeds, it only postpones the day of reckoning, thereby 
loosing an even mofe devastating flood jvhen the dam finally breaks. 

Where, then, is our hope? 

If the solution to all our problems were to be left to political pro- 
cesses, temporary amelioration would be the best that could Be 
hoped for. TJie four-year term of office sets the horizons of political 
foresight and prescribes Che inevitable impermanence of public 
policy. ^ *S 

' Neither can w-e expect long-r^ngevleadet^hip to come from indus- 

try and finance. When interest rates raiYge bet\s^en ten and fifteen 
per ceqt, any economic consideration wHich looks more than five to 
ten years into the future is given low priority. 
One doubts that the institutions of religion will rise to the occasion 
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and be able to provide much more'than thtir accustomed ministra- 
tions of»merc\, with a stiff up|xjr lip and a uurd of gompassion— im- 
portant as these ministries may be. 

^ As for the institutions of education, they are so thoroughly en- 
meshed u ilh the total problpm that it is difficult lo bee w hat contri- 
bution the> mi^lit make— Unles5 drastic fhan^es are introduced. 

If these words appear to i?i\e little comfort or encouragement to 
the prijfession of academic administrators, such is not my intention. 

,0n the contrar\, what I am tr\ing to sa\ is that the words of en- 
couragement can be spoken onl> to the man or woman who has 
ceased to be anxious about self and who has gone f^, beyond the nar- 
row anxieties of a particular campqs. Defensible as these narrower 
anxieties nia\ be, and^tial as they are, they must be recognized as 
being par^f a mucl) larger context. College is not a self-contained 
ark of salvation, it is not severable from society. The world is a sin- 
gle congeriesj^all iL^ parts interrelatiKl. Positive and negative factors 
and forces are exen-^where present. /Vnd when the. situation is, on 
balances deteriorating more Vapid|>' t^han it is recovering, to be neu- 
tral is to be destructive. Any colfeg6 which is more a part of the 
problem than 0/ the answer will desCfve it^ demise. 
^May I be 'autobiographical far a few. momerks? ItVas my good 
fortune to be a college president during: the years of the Great De- 
pression of the 1930's. I know what expedients of frugality, what 
heroisms of unappreciated effort^and what depths of dedication are 
needed to keep a college afloat m heavy financial seas. Butyl also 
know that the stamina and staying-[>ow-e|r; and the evocativer imagi- 
nation essential to the time, can come fr^pm the collective ytrength 

^of a. fellowship of men and women who are convinced that/kepping 
one little college in effective operation entails muqh larger conse- 
quences for good or ill than the success Op failure of one ir^titution. 
Rightl> or wrengl>, back therein the' deep, trougfi of the Great De- 

.pnessjon, we believed that whAi we were doing was essential to the 
sanit>, decencS and hopes of the people of tli^ nation, per4j[aps'of the 
worl'd. We kueiv that we were ^rb of the.answer. In that certainty, 
wQ cameUhrough tliose dark years^withoiit public monies^f any 

"sort— with our budgets balam:ed, our entiow^ments greatly in- 
qreased, the faculty noticeably str^ngt^j^d, edu.cational.effective- 
ne4 enhanced, and what we.Kc then pipr^Hng curpcular develop- 
m'ents hammered out and solidly demons^^ited. We constructed 
democratic procedures for campus govermince which worked: Thtrty 
yearsNater, under another j)resident, that college was able to avoid 
the icorioclastic txcess^ which unsettled sistet- campuses. In short, 
thougb greatly troubled in a deeply troubfed world, w e were spurred 
on by an overriding sense of mission which transcended all matters 
of mere survival. 



But that onlWhalf of my testim2>qp from experience. Soipe three 
. decades later/inahe presidency of a different colle^'e, new troubles 
were not niet with the same rich assets of academic strength. Some- 
thing had happened in the moves of Academe. That something wa^ 
described by tku? Presidents Commission on C^piis Unrest in iti^ 
1970 report; 'The last few decades have witfTeSsed a seriods erosion 
of any clear sense x)f mi^sion -in American higher education.'* In ret- 
. rospect,"! ha\e come to the conclusion thatWie.i/isritution o\er \i.hich 
I presided in the 1960 s was no exception 4o\hat general loss. It wjus 

* Alexis de Tocqueville who wfote in 1835: ^ ♦ 

It cannot be doubted* that in the United States'lhe instruction of the 
^ people poKerfulli contribiHes to the support of the democratic repub- 
lic, and ^ch^must al^vays be the casu. IJ}olieve, uhere tbe instruction 
' which enlightens the understandmg is not separateti from Jhe mural 
education which amendi? the heart. 

Bi)t 130 years later, as the President's Commissron pointed out, tht 
simultaneous aciquisition of knowledge and the honing of conscience 
had ceat;ea to be an united expression of a controlling sense^of mis- 
sion. The center'fell apart. The 'institutional ^11 was e^nptied of re^ 
iieeming purpose. The pleasant groves of Academe took on the char- 
'acter of Gojdsmith's Deserved Village,, 
. Belkwe me. I have seen it and experienced|it both ways. I know 

* whereof I speak. 

" I 

In my C^m^jus in Crisis, I have attemptoH to trace the historical 
processes w which higher education Fn Any&rica arrived at its pres- 
ent. state, mahout tonight rehearsing that/tory, let me direct atten- 
tion h) the end product of some 350 yeaj?s of academic history. The 
end product-isjthe value-free ujiiversiti 

To use Tocquevillian phrase^, the Mlue-free universi^:y has dis- 
severed "the instruction^which enligh|fens the understanding" from 
"the nioral education which amend^ the heart." In so doing, the 
practitioners of the value-free system have seduced higher e(iuca- 
tion into becoming merely an iristru^ent of the gen^eral society-ljust 
one more disposable item in a profligate delivery^ system, worth no 
more than any other beer can \\h%h emptied and tossed aside. More- 
over, the^ value-free university, created in the name of asepsis, has 
become .a /container whkh contaminates the contents it delivers. 
The value-free u^iiversity is threq^^ened because it is' a threat to the 
survival of mankind. 

^ The v^lue-free university reaped its peak of dominance in Amer 
lean higher edueafibn if the middle decades of the Iwentieth cen 
tury The practical applications of a proudly self-confident technol- 
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ofry; offspring of scientism, had won a war, licked a depression, and 
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produced a plethora of the good things of life. Higher 'education 
shared the general euphoria of the post- War >'ears ab its numbers in- 
creased and facultv salaries soared, new buildings were erected, de- 
partments proliferated. We could put a man on the mooa— and did. 
There appeared to be no limits to growth, no impediments to ex- 
pectations.* 

And all of this had come^^about not by keefjing a tight tether on 
science and tecbnolog>, but b\ giving them free rein. Under the re- 
iviiUiflg^ amoral permissi\eness, ind^8tr>, finance, and politics did 
whate^\er it became ppssible to do (or to get away with). It was not 
necessar> to ha\e regard for impact on the physical en\ironment or 
the straining of the social fabric. We proudly announced that we 
v\ould put an end to pp\erty, hunger and disease. For the first time 
Un the historv of man, none would be in want or need. SoWe thought 
land so we boasted— and promised. Surely, if science and technolog>^ 
[show erecTsucKgiftii upon us, ingratitude would be unforgiveable! 

All this had come about by a sort of perversion of Huxley's admo- 
nition to "sit dow n before truth as a little child," following to what- 
e\er consequences 'untr^mmeled inqliiry might lead. De\ eloping its 
strengths, marshalling its force^ro&sophistication and demonstrating 
its practical results, scientism took hol^ of the university at its very 
center. The controlling spirji of higher education now becjime the 
bUspenfled judgment, the postponed satisfaction. Ele\ate^theVation- 
a! and suppres^^ the intuitional. Make tolerance the supreme virtue. 
Dispa>ai^e firm convictions. Question all established \alues and vaU 
ut*-s>stentt^. Seize upon the right of academics to differ w ith impun- 
ity, and codify that right as acadeitiic freedom. Let each discipline 
pursue its own discrete and disparate ends. Let each individual 
ser\e ohl> his ow n self-chosen wrorms. Let tfpe curriculum be decided . 
u[jon bj interdepartmental treaty. Permit fine rhetoric to remain as 
the front matter of the catalog— StO long as no one takes it seriously. 

There was no longer any center of reference which gave mean- 
ing and direction to all parts of Academe. Depth of conviction was 
frow nedupon. Authority— w hat remained of it— was pjurely ceremon- 
ial. The only remaining cement'o^f academic society was found in i;e- 
-Uiuice upon reason and ci\ilit>. The center of the \alue-free univer- 
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sity, quite appropriatelv, was a vacuum. 

en 'came the Now^eneration. Born o.f parente who, with their 
own bitter memories of depression and war, compensated for their 
own childho(xl de{)rjvation by over-pr'btecting their children and 
o\er-supplying them w|th the goods of .life, the college generations, 
of the sixties were a different breed. Rejecting thenersatz quality of 
a plastic society, th6> were suddenly ^itabbed awake by the onrush 
^ of a series of social crises and causes, the most volatile being racial 
^ injustice and the Viet Nam war. 
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The entering freshman was told by the value^free uni\ersity that 
he wouldn't nml hi.s prefexenees and \alue-sy,stem. check it t4i'th the 
registr^^r. Suspend your emotions and (iektltyour kitisfaction.s. Put 
. on a white coat, sene your lal)oratori apprentiees'hip, and wait for 
the Nobel Prize. Be rational and tolerant. 

To the Now generation, this academic world of tolerance and ra- 
tionali^\ was intolerably irrational. They called^talerance hypocrisy. 
They swept it aside and established' their own absolute, sincerity. 
They demanded that their college take sides in the gr^at social is- 
sues which were coming across thoir vision— each Jike a new\[y risen 
sun of blinding brightness, illumining the shadowed recesses of 
greed, injilstice, diTplicity and exploitation.'They demanded that the 
value-free university ♦become \alue-centered; an.d when the institu- 
tion did not respond, they denounced it as valueless. With w hat final 
forces of fury "the- confrontation between the value-free anfi the ex-^^ 
isteqtial U'niversities was finally joined all of us who lived through 
th^t decade know quite well. 

What the Now generation was tolling was this: THe value-free 
university is wrong in putting all its eggs in the basket of scientism. 
In that accusation, they were, of course, correct. Wh|t the Now gen- 
ATation was also saying was that it was necessarj* to dostroy the ra- 
tioqul in order to experience the emotional. In^that, of^urse, they 
were'^ncorrect. . • * ^ " ' * 

And npw, in the mid-1970 s,nvith the passing of the existerJfelist 
fever like last summers skin rasb. the deeply entrenched forces of 
scientism are quietly resurgent. Cloaked in reason and civility as be- 
fore, the A-alue-free univeri^ity is reassierting itself. The same* old 
premises are being trotted out. And that is why, as the ecological 
denouement threatens, the surface calm of the campus is deeply 
foreboding. If the value-free university is now restored to its fermer 
dominance, the present campus quiet \vilKpro\e to have beeii only 
the eye of the hurricane. . / 

Five years jago, th^ducational Policy Research Center at Stan- 
ford University prepared for the United States Office of , Education" 
a report entitled Alternative Fjitures and Educational Policy. The 
authors of that report, by their o\vn route of inquiry, had arrived at 
substantially the same destination as T did in writing Campus in ' 
Crisis. They zeroed in on the ccntral/act that the world macroprob- 
km is "intrinsic in the basic operative premises of present industrial- 
ized society," Their report states that tHese basic operative premises 
must be corrected if mankind is to enterUiin any real hope of sur- 
vival. L , ^ • , 

EdJu-atm thwurd vhrntifmu these premmes ts the immmouut eduai- 7 
fumdl task for the mitton iniH for the'tvorld This me?ans that education 
should be directed toward responsible ste\vardship of life on earth with 



the a5>j>uciated chanj^es in \alueb and premibei>. It probablv includes ad- 
daptatiun to a netv and e\ul\inj< metaphybic that will bupport these 
changes (bi^ice \alueb are aK\a\b rooted in an implicit picture of man- 
in-re la^jfJn-to-h is-\v 0 r Id ). 

Whawnas happened is that the absence of a controlling value-system 
. hiis fyurmitted \\a^trel n^an to arrive at his present momentof peril. 
And the \alue-frec university has become the principal institutional 
MHirce of the macrovacuum. 

The truth is that the value-free university is both the victim and 
the per{jetratur in a process which, if continued, leads to the destruc- 
tion uf the ecosystem, the polarization of mankind between the af- 
fluent and the disinherited, and the exponential increase of techno- 
logical endangerment of ^he quality of life, perhaps of life itself. 



What I have said lip to this point may be summarized in an aphor- 
ism. The college m\Xik find* and exemplify a new ethos and telos. 

N'ot everyone agrees with that conclusion^ Many voices today— 
' whether in industry ,' finance, government and politics, religion or ed- 
ucation, or any other field— claim that instead of looking for some- 
thing new, we should li'evive the old time religion, reassert the Amer- 
ic;in w ork-ethic, unfetter the pioneer spirit, and wait for it all to come 
out in the vvjish. It always has. 

Unfortunately, events are answering the troglodytes. The work- 
ethic is of little help to those vvho cannot find oniployment. The pio- 
nirf spirit is evoked with difficulty when the frontier'is no more. And 
thoite who e.\[>ect it all to come out" in the wash forget that ivt are the 
vviish. With Lincoln, I hold that as the times are new, we must think 
anew and act anew. 

I have put it in terms of the needed new synthe^s of the Greek and 
Hebraic strand<5 of Western culture, a new synthesis in contempo- 
rary terms for contemporary purposes. The authors of the Stanford 
report put the matter in terms of what they call "a new^ 'moral feci- 
encd/" From the Club of Rome comes the concept of "ecological 
education" for an "ecological mode of thinking." Mlany colleges and 
universities, many groups and individuals are reaching out, testing, 
evaluating, revising, experimenting. The University of Wisconsfn at 
Green Bay is a good example of an institution v^hiah njakes the eco- 
system\an organizing center of its curriculum. In all of this there is 
hope. 

But fio scissors-and-paste reshaping of the college catalog will suf- 
fice. The game we have beenplayJngJs-aJosers* game. We know 
that— in our bone^iJCba^^'vrRy'we^^ so anxious over survival. What 
i.s needed is not a new deal but a new- game-Snfew game, with dif- 



ferent goals and dWferent rules. A cor^temporar> poetl puts it thus. 

let us run ' * 
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with patient 
enduran ce 

the race 
is settling 
down to a lo*rjg 
grind behind 
us are friends 
and bVfore 
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our winning; , 
is hot their 
/4osing we^keep 
no trophy\except 
the faith 

our triumphxis over ^ ^ , 

ourselves our^stumbling ' , • 
loes nopdefeat 
lis CouCge \ 

his calling , , * - 
his crown ' ; 

Sonifething of the elhos and t^los of that restatement 6f ethic and 
technique is essential to the niew effortrTo win throiigh to survival 
for itself, the college .inust work for hie syr\'ival of mankind. No per- 
sonal or institutional anxieties will suffice. We must reexamine and 
radically reconstruct' the processes, content and goals of higher edu- 
cation in order that w p may constructively serve the "good of others^ 
All of this I have put^-jnto the 275 pages of my 'Tract for the 
Times." But I am not the only one who wTites such prescriptions. 
Here, for example, are the six things which highQr edqcation must 
do, as seen by Meadows and Perelman:2 ^ 
—make the content problem-oriented; ^ 

-brcpden the concept pf education to include more than learning hov) 

to store and retrieve information; ^ ^> v 

, —dispense with thfe' concept of the d]§c 

— recognize that education ma> be the disj^Iacement rather than merel> 
the acquisition "hi knowledge; . 

—provide an ecological conscience; and \ ^ 

—present a new concept of man along with tl^e tools and facts that are 
taught. ^ ' ^ % \ . \ 

iThomas John Carlisle, "Running Together," A.D., Aprit 1975, p. 21. 

2Dennis Z. Meadows and Lewis Perelman, "Limita To Gro\vth*' in The future in 
the iClaking, AAHE, p. 115. , 
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Meado\\s and Perelman do not stop uith that listing. They start with 
these six principles of educational reconstruction and then pr:oceed 
to elaborate the, meaning. I com,mend their entire contribution for 
most eareffil stU(W'/ - . 

But even Meadows and Perelman are too narrowly anxious. They 
Jire concerned almost exclusively with the crisis of the ecosystem. 
There are other dimensions of the macroprpblem that we dare not 
overlook. To be sure, if we do not satisfactorily confront the ecologi- 
cal crises, nothing el.se will matter. But the same comment can be 
made atout the crises which impend in that microcosm within mans 
skin and in the interrejationships of persons, families, groups, classes, 
^ races an3 nations. ^ » 

We are confronted with a holistic congeries of crises. Only a holis- 
tic response will be equal to our hope of sun-ival. In that context, the 
college must foreshadow what it foresees. It must practice what it 
teaches in order to teach what it practices. Thus, in addition to the' 
dimensions cited in the six principles laid down by Meadows and 
Perejman, something needs to be said about that aspect of the col- 
lege which is peculiarly the direct responsibility of college adminis- 
s^m. Four principles of campus governance may be suggested: , 
—achieve credibility io campus governance b> widely sharing the pro- 
cesses of policy-making; 

-achieve accountability by pinpointing responsibility for executing pol- 

% ■ ^ 

—achieve motivation by accompanying responsibility with appropriate - 
degrees of power; and - 

-achieve system control through continuous feedback in reporting and 
review, ^ 

Measures of this character are essential because the old-line authori- 
tarian procedures simply will not do the job. To begin with, the au- 
thority of the trustees and president has been so eroded and diluted 
that when the president is called tipon to assume the posture»of au- 
thority about all he can do is to posture. Moreover, to attempt to re- 
Store on campus the benevolent autocracies of a former day would be 
to unscramble the omelet. But without the.administratiye measures 
I have listed (or their working equivalent^, the college rem'ains a con- 
geries of dissociated and incompatible factions. Unable to discover or 
tc) implement its own emerging value-system, ho\v can it hope to be 
anything other than part of the macroproblem? ' 

I i>ome now to the crux of the matter. Tjie first step in creating the 
ethos and telos essential to the task is to become imbued "with the 
recognition that the^future can be deliberately created. It need not 
be cas^ively experienced;''^ The bottom line of our analysis is what 
used to be called the problem of freedom of the will— the qtjestion 

?th\d, p.* 116. ( - , ' 
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as to whether man us the butt of a cosirvitj^joke or a creative partner in 
sh^ipinj? destinv. It is the Ubue uf freedom and deferminii^m. And that. 
*' is precisely where the issue is joined with the value^free university, 
^ Let us not deceive ourselves. There are times when ideas make a 
difference. Columbus proved that when huacted on the Idea that the 
world was not flat. And if there are times when ideas make a differ- 
ence, there mav be times w hen ideas makei^// the difference. This is 
one of those times. 

The eentraljdea, without which we iJve'^little hope-.but wfth 
which we can address the future in confidence—is the idea that the 
future is not foreclosed, that it is o|>en, and that man'h respon.sible 
choices can'make the difference between disaster and survival .Nei- 
ther fate nor chance but choice can rule history-. 

The. value-free university has recognized one part of this analysis. 
It has opened up widq vistas of unlimited possibility, as it pursued 
it^ explanations. But that same value-free university has i^^nored^the 
other half of the truth, namely , that man's choices can be determina- 
tive, that values are basic. Instead, the university' w hich has thrust 
values aside has thereby paralyzed man*s will to take corrective ac- 
tion/as it hius explained away vvhat it should have explained. For 
example, in the physical sciences, the value-free university has e.x- 
ptjunded a determir;iism (.qualified by the principle of> indeterminacy) 
in which volition is illusory. In the biolo^iical sciences, it has pro- 
duced understandings of chemical and molecular processes which 
appear— to many laymen, at least-^to rest all proximate causes of 
human life in the ^enes and the environment. In psychology, the 
path of determinism has led to the irtlprisonment of the psyche w ith- 
in a causal pattern in which we cannot see the Ego for the Id. Di- 
vvc^ted of his vajues, man himself feels valueless. ^ 
^It is not difficult, in retrospect, to i^ee how all this came ab(^ut. By 
explaining away what should only have been explained, scientism 
has raised each of the several disciplines to its own pinnacle of oninj^ 
science. Hubris has replaced humility. The determinism which scien- 
tism assumes |^as declared that man*s preferences and value-judg- 
ments are mere epiphenomena. The present result is that mans 
moral will has been paralyzed. Empowered with the tools of technol- 
ogy, man is able to do almost anything— but he knows not what to 
dor'And even w hen he thinks he knows w hat to do, he knows not how 
to do it. Or knowing how, he lacks the decisive will. 

That is the end result of a process in which valuOs have become 
relative, comparative, and finally irrelevant. And that is why we arc 
now where vvt? are. 

The age-old i^jsue between determinism and freedom cannot now 
be dismissed as "purely acadenRic." That issue is the issue, both fdr 

academicia*ns anfl foi; the w^a^ 

» 
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As value-free scientism has given man tremendous potential— for 
good or for ill— it has also cut the ground of morality from beneath 
his feet. 

But give Atlas a place to stand, and he will hoist the world on his 
shoulclers. 
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ON LIMITS TO GROWTH, A SECOND 
ACADEMIC REVOLUTION, AND THE 
PRESIDENT AS EDUCATIONAL LEADER 

Lewis J. Perelman 




'* In a nvenl N\'u Yurk Tufu s article on the difficulties of hein^ a 
college president m,lhe 1970\s, Dr. Gail Parker, proident of Ben- 
nin^rton Culli^^e. Ucu> (jLioted a.^ sa>ing: "The proi)lemi> are serious, 
hut at least the> deal v\ith the colli»j?e.. We know weVe not ^o- 
in^.to soke the ener^r} crisis at Benninj^ton."^ M> familiarit> with 
the curr/»nt literature .su^ests that this attitude is typical of the 
higher (."ducation cummunit> Yet the complex of serious problems 
— rtiall\ a tTik.is— facing? American hij^her. education today does not 
in\olve onl> the indi\idjial collej^e or university, rather, it is a sin- 
gle, local manifestation of a much vaster crisis, profound in nature 
and j^lobal in scope. The so-called *'energ>- crisis" is only one as- 
pect (rf the manifold *Vrisis-of-crfses/^ Unless the energ}- crisis a'nd 
thk larger pl^netiir> crisis are solved at Bennin'gton--^and Ball 
^ State^ Snd -Brou rt, and Berkeley— they are not likely to'be solved 
at all, and will result in a bleak futare for our whole society , includ- 
Uig our colleges and universities. / 
' Dimensions of (The "crisys-of-crises' include: the degradation of 
the en\irojiment. the -explosive gro\\th of* human population, the 
rapid depletion of critical ener^- and material resources, the dele- 
terious effects of technoloijj-; chronic p^tical and economic insta- 
bility; the j^ap between the *'haves" and the '"have-nots"; and the 
grouinj^ thr^t& of war and \iolence. Jhese elements define a state 
oiuuhnjiad rn.s/.s~"ecological" in the Bense that the crisMnvolves 
^""^H tihe^compiex interrelationshipsjamong individual, spciet^, and 
environment. Tbe Club of Romq has dubbed this condition the 
"problematique^umaitie." ■ , 

While auareness of the ^colo^ical crisis has become widespread 
in the }9i0,*s, our knouledj^e ^boyt the dynamic^ of growth and 
deVelopmenijn a finite world, and about how to create sustainable 
, futures for humankind, is actually quite limited. Scholarly^tudy of 
' these problems .has accelerated rapidljs jn recent years, ovf result 
being the evolution of an iirtellectual anfl jjolitical moveiajfcnt that 
^ has. seriously challenged flie conventional wisdom abou(>lie_de- 
. sirability and even the {jossibility of continued txponennal growth 
' in a finite world. 

The work of Prof. Jay Forrester of MIT and the activities spon- 
sored .b\ the Club of Rome have contributed much to the visibility 
CopyriKht l!i7A^L('wi8 J PerMman - . - \ ' 
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of this movement. In hU boot, World Dynamics,- Forrester dem- 
onstrated graphicalK the inherent instability of the existing world 
economic/eculogical s\sten< Elaborating on Forres ter'^vork, the 
Club of Rome'.s Project on the Predicament of Mankind; directed 
b\ Dr. Dennis Meadow published in the spring of 1972 a pro- 
\(x;ati\e report entitled The Limits to Growth."^ The Meadows and 
Forre.ster rejx^rts both bore the same central conclusion. World 
population and material furms of econumJo growth would reach 
their limits within a centur\. Inadequate control mechanisms, in 
the* world system were likelv to lead to an overshoot and subse- 
/quent catastrophic collapse of world population arid industrial 
*^ capacity. ThesV studies also indicated that conventional, ad hoc 
' policies designed to stave off disaster would not be likely to pro-' 
duce stability, anlhts:^ could make matters .worse. The basic solu- 
' fion to this crisis— the achievement. of a stable state of global equi- 
librium—would require /coherent and comprefensive set of long- 
term growth policit^, dcMgned with an adequate understanding of 
the complexity and dynamic beha\ior of the world sociaf/ecologi- 
cal system. This in turn in^lies a radical transformation of modern 
. industrial civilization, not only lii structure and technology, but in 
lifestyles, goals, values, and even reality images. * 

It was evident \irtually from the outset that the work done in re- 
cent years b\ Forrester, Meadows and the se\eral other outstand- 
• ing scholars conc'erned 'with the problems of growth and equilibria 
um had important imj^cations for education, particularly higher 
education. The complex phenomena which are lumped under the 
rubric "limits to ^growth" have two gener-al sets of implications for 
higher education. The first of these can be broadly ^termed '*eco-» 
nomic" and has to do with the^ management of higher education 
institjQtions. The second set of implications ma\ be labelled "pedo- 
gogiV" and is related to the basic purpose and process of educatibp, 
Thc^^ie two setir^oT implications are, in effect, opposite^sides of the 
same'coin and must necessarily be considered together. A basic 
tkiesis of this discussion is that the solutions to the present and fu- 
ture economic problems of higher educati6n will_not be found in 
^the realm of organizational economicSsy[iyt rather in the re^fn of~ 
educational philosophy and practice. ^ . ^ 

The Limits to Growth of Higher Education 

World-wide economic morbidity has its roots in the reality of lim- 
its to growth and the failure of most political economists to recog- 
nize this reality much less deal competently with its consequences. 
Econtjmies that became accustomed in the post-War era 'to rates of 
e.xpan.sion, ranging from 5 to Xol^ per year simply avoided develop- 
ing any alternative policy to deal with the reality of a long-term 
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cessatioif of .such ^uuth. A similar phenomenon 'has occurred in 
the microcosm of the American higher education s>stem. The sig- 
nificant differejiee is that in the latter, exponential growth was e\en 
• more explosi\(i than in 4nan\ national economies, and the **brakes" 
ha\e been applied far more suddenly and forcefully. One result is 
that the economic behavior of the hij^her education syst^ will in 
many ways Ik? an auj^ur of the future behavior of th.e U.S. and 
world economies. A corollar\ is that the higher education economy 
will not find its salyation in the external economy. Nor will it be 
able fully to sohe aa> of its problems until the economic environ- 
ment -stabilizes. But mure on this later. Let us look at this phenom- 
enon of the limits to grouth of higher education in greater detail. 

The growth which the U.S. higher education system experienced 
up to 1970 was truly phenomenal. The most explosi\e growth oc- 
curred after 19.30 ti^ a result of the GI Bill, general ecooomic expan- 
sion, and eventually the ''baby boom." But American colleges and 
universities enjo>ed prodigious growth throughout the ^100 years 
before 1970. From 1870 to 1970 enrolment in colleges and qniver- 
sities increased on the average at 5'T per year, doubling every 14 
>ears. Enrollments increased even during the Depression of» the 
1930's. The number of higher education institutions grew less rap- 
''SdJi;, resulting in enrollment increases per institution of 37r per 
>ear, which ma> explain wh> the management of higher education 
institutions until the 1970's was based on the unchallenged axiom 
of unlimited growth in enrollment. 

- If is in the last 20 years or so, however, thM U^. higher educa- 
tion experienced its most extraordinary growth. This ^vas due part- 
ly to aa^increasing proportion of high school graduates continuing 
their t^ducation in ''postsecondary" educational institutions. In 
1942, only about lo7r of the 18-21 year old group w^ere matricu- 
lated in higher education institutions, by 1972 this proportion had ' 
increased to about 50%:-. 

But mainh the higher education explosion can be attributed to 
^he post-War "baby boom." From 1940 to 1950, the total number % 
of^liv'e births per year in* the U.S. increased by 42'!^; from 1950 to 
1960, when the baby boom "erfded7'^ the birth rate increased by 
an additional 17C. In, the 1950s, the baby boom had a stkggerin^ 
influence on diapeh?, housing, automobiles, schools, and just about 
everj other aspect of^^merican society. From the early 1960s until 
the present, the effect of this tidal wave of warm bodies on the U.S. 
higher education s\stem has been dramatic. In 1342 there were 1.4' 
million students enrolled in colleges and universities in ^the U.S.; 
ip 1972 the number was 9.3 million." The 14-24 year, old group. in- 
creased fne times faster during the 10 years from 1960do 1970 than 
it did during the previous 70 years! The result: From r9i60 to 4974 
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higher i»ducation enrollments ^ew by 152'; ' • • 

This enormous growth in numbers bf .students' both required and 
facilitated u similar expansion in the infrastructure of the higher 
education system From 1942 to 1972, the numl>er of higher educa- 
tion institutions increased from about 1,800 to about 3,000. To staff 
the new and bigger institutions, the total number of faculty grew 
during the same period from about 120 thousand to more than ,500 
thousand, an increjLse of over All of this expansion was ex- 

pensive but a grovving economy absorbed the cost without discom- 
• fort, and even with some enthusiasm, the widespread belief being 
that higher t^iucation 'contributed to the ^»conomic growth of both 
the individual and the nation. The stock market^oomed to the mil- 
lenium, transporting college and foundation ehdo\v,ments to ethe- 
real heights. Politijal economists announced that education would 
have to ex'pand to absorb all the man>hours of leisure time that 
would come with the two-trillion-dollar economy. IVIeanwhile much 
of the growth in college and university budgets came from the In- 
creasing prodigality of what Garrett Hardi^n calls "Santa Cteus," 
otherwise known as the Federal Government. From 1960 to 1975, 
annual federal expenditures on higher education grew from $700 
million to. $8.8 billion, an increase of 1150^:^. 

In the 1970s, however, it has become increasingly clear that the 
soaring balloon of higher education in the U.S. is about to rupture, 
bringing the age of exponential* growth to an end. The higher edu- 
cation system has now. run into three major limits to further ex- 
ponential growth. " , 

The first ofvtheseis the limitation of enrollment. The last mem- 
bers of the baby boom generation soon will have entered the col- 
lege age group. In th(^ course o( the next 15 years, the 18-22 5^ear 
old group, tnniitionally supplying the bulk of , the student popula- 
tion ofcoljeges and universities, will prbgressi\el:. and dramatically 
dtxwase in s57.e. From^ 1977 to 198:J, the number of IH year olds in 
the l\S F>OF)Mlation' wfll <ipcreiise b\ about lO^^;;'. According to Cen-- 
sus Bureau data, the U.S.- b'irth ;*ate decreased Uy 24^^ in the period 
from 1960 to 1972. Thus, oth^S'-thiiigs bei'ng' equal, the freshman 
class in American colleges .and unriversities-. would be about 1/4 
smaller in 1990 than in 1978i. 'Because of fluctuations in the birth 
rate over the last 15 years, the enrolhnent problems of colleges and 
universities over short periods could be even more, traumatic than 
this long-term decline implies. For example, in the two years from 
1970 to 1972, the total number of births per year in the U.S. de- 
creased by alK)ut 13^^ Again other thinj^j^ing equal, thib means 
that the freshman class of 1990 could be expe?tt?dJ,o bp smaller 
than that of 1988. Of course' other things rarely/remain the same - 
and taking some additional jfactors into account, the Carnegie pro- 
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f educa .on enrollment trends-a total increase of 
al)Out 207. during the 1970's and a 97 decrease the IWs^-is 
e.'^^dramat.c. St.ll. ,t is clear that for the next 15 vears or more the 
traditional 18-:2 year oW^nt is going to be ap in.reas ng^v rare 
. commodity in higher education. " ^ ^ ' 

The other tu'o major limits, to growth of the U.S. higher educa- 
tion system are rising costs an(l limited or declining inqome. "Dou- 
ble digit , inflation in recent years has eaten through the fat in col- 
ege and university budgets, into the muscle, and in many cases. 

pleted .state and local treasuries as well as the stock market de- 

' sTutioi'"r' ^''^ P"^"' '""^ ^^'^her educati-ori in- 

.sti utions. But as long as taxpaye.rs fcontinue to subsidize public 
colleges and universities-as they almost certainly will-the latter's 
trZL u'"'^'''"' P''°^^^'y Tfie situation is 

tSns nerVrr' P^'^'^^ Z^^^^" existing economic condi- 

tUfns persist for several yearS-aJ I am nearly certain thev will-the 
private sector oT American higher education 'may be decimated if 

Z 1 1 y^^^f ■ '''^ "^'^^'"^ -'•^'"'•v ^ot encourai 

enrollpd t ; ""'^ ""'^'^''^'^J' ^"ere 

rl ed to 1/^' 7"''''"'?"'= '^^^ P'-«P°'-^i«" had been 
reduced to 1/3; and currently it is close to only t/4. DaniehMoyni- 

dowment .to $386 million in m years. Under such circumstances • 
Moyn.han speculates, "by t^e 1990's private universities as thj 
T"^ disappeared, been absorbed into 

o^ratiSis.^^'' ■ themselves of all but their few profitable 

The Probable Future of U.S. Higher Education ' 

Given the reality of at least 15 t9 20 years of "limitXto Growth 

list m tok ?l.TlP''°^'^i^ ^"^"'■'^ °f the U.S.. higher education 
y tem look 1 ke? The term which has been popularly applied to 
this new era in higher education is Steady state." While this term 

'LT3 l^- T""''.'' "•"'^^ «i^?"ifi^"t aspects of the econ- 

omy of higher education during thejiext generation 

In my view, the most pfobable future of the higher education 
system can ^simply be represented by the graph on page 28 
the graph is an approximate representation of "the probable trend 
in enrollment over the 20 year period from .1970 to 1^0 Enroll- 
ment can probably be taken as.a proxy for other .paramltei^ of the 
higher education system.,e.f,.. income (deflated), number 6f irrstitu- 
tions. number of faculty and staff, etc. - ' 

The graph projects an average steady state around a slow secular ' 
decUne^But it is marked by sizeable osciljgtiong within the bounds of 
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a fairl\ broad envelope. This graphical representation is greatly sim- • 
plified. Actually the wide fluctuations which I suggest Will character- 
ize the future of U.S. higher education in the next one to two decades 
will exist not So much for the system as a whole but, more signifi- 
cantl>, these oscillations will occur within state and local higher 
educatiui) systems, within both multi-campus and single-campus 
institutions, and within academic fields; all with varying periods and 
intensities. That "the envelope of th^se oscillations is depicted as 
narrowing somewhat in the future is to suggest that as time goes by 
higher education management may develop mechanisms for damp- 
ing these fluctuations. This m^} be an optimistic assumption. Indeed, 
a number of potential "system .breaks" could make the future of the 
higher education system far more chaotic than what this graph sug- 
gests. On the other hand, the point of the graph is that the future of 
higher education is likely to be a good deal more dynamic than what 
the term "stea'dy state" may fmply. ' , 

.Thiif fairly simple dynaniie analysis is based pn a mental modep of 
the future of the w orld and U.S. economies derived from wojCK on 
limits to growth by Forrester, ^Meadows, Oeorgescu-Roegen, T)aly, 
Schumacher, Henderson and others. A sirn^ar mental model is pro- 
vided impressively by Alvin Toffler's recentSbook, The Eco-Spasm 
Report.^ In Toffler's vision, the "eco-spastic"\conomy^the kind of , 
economy the U.S. and most other unions have fiow. entered—is' 
characterized by both inflation and stagnation/high unemployment; 
and labor shortages, cancerous urban gfOv/th and grinding urban 
decay, etc., all occurring at the same time in different places, or in 
the same place at drffi^ent times. The effect oi this eco-spastic 
econojny, on the U.S. higher education system. wijl, be^rapid fluctua- 
tion in the various demands and constraints experienced by- various 
partb uf the system, coupled with multi-year delays between causes 



(employment opportunities, financial c.\cles, academic 'TasKiurT — ' 
cycles, etc) and effects (changes in* enrollment, changes in curricu- 
lum, changes in "hard'' and "soft" resources, changes in faculty 
composition: etc J. The result will be the kind of oscillatory "omt- 
shoot-undershoot" behavior depicted in the graph. 

This overshoot-undershoot pattern is alread>. detectable., in the 
recent enrollment beha\ior jn such higher eduoat4oa...^>uh^>^tems 
as medicine, law, engineering, and proprietary schools, I will \en- 
ture to predict that within thV near future, the same kind of o\er> 
^ shoot and decline wijl be obsened in the two-year communit.\ col- 
leges, a set of higher education institutions that until the'present' 
hSs enjoyed steady and prodigious growth. This coming dt»\\nturn 
in the two-year community colleges will be the product of the gen- 
eral economic conditions mentioned above, the saturation of high- 
• ^ ly localized enrollment markets, the demographic limits mentioned 

earlier, and a generaHiisenchantment with the. lure of so-called 
"c£ireer education." 

The oscillatory, overshoot-undershoot^ pattern in U.S, higheit^ 
education will>ei:§ist as long as world and national leactm, con- 
tinue to marinate in eco-spastic policies. While we can hope .and 
work Tor more competent leadership, even radical change at the 
top of goverjiment, bu^fe^, and other* institutions will not pro- 
duce the social, political, ccpnomic, and psychological transforma- 
tion to a post^ndustrial, postrcco-spasm wopld in less than a gen- 
eration, and maybe'not even in-the^span ora lifetime. The chal- 
lenge such erratically fluctuating-conditions pose for higher educa- * li 
^ion institutional planning is evident. The niost likely r(?^ponse to - 
this challenge will be more contingency planning for alWnative 
futures and a managerial slant towards low-risk, "minimax" solu- 
tions to long-range problems. As sugWted in the graph, the 
success of purely ecojiomic, managerial initiatives in dealing with 
, these conditions is likely to be marginal at best. * 
Confronted with this intimidating reality, many leaders of the 
higher educatibrr system afe.seafchirig for loop^ioles.^^ne popular 
response to the problem 'posed by limits to growth* is to simply deny * ^ 
^ its existence, A number of articles in- the recent literature on higher 
* education take this approach and argued that the existing con- 
straints on U.S, higher education ^re only temporary, so6n to be- 
relieved by the return of the regime of exponential grlE(wth. In my' * 
opinit)n, this view can best be characterized as **whistlingMn the 
dark." 

Othep pilots of the higher education enterprise are emulating ^ 
tlie tack taken by the captains of such industrial fir^s as Lockheed 
\ ana Penn Central and are looking toward the Federal Government 
. Y —Santa .Claus— for relief. Specifically, it is argued tifeiat a 
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alteration of national si)ending priorities— that is, giving higher 
education a bigger ^lice uf t he national budget— could alleviate the 
limi ts to_i Q:avUh that currently exist in higher educaticifi." Jn the 
short term this might be so, and there are certainly legitimate ar- 
guments in fa\or of allocating a larjfer amount of government 

-;funds to education and research, especially* in lig|}t of the astro- 
nomical amounts that are waited on weapons ami so-called "de- 
fense - ^ 

However, <\\e must recognize, first, tJj^ federal expenditures on 
higher i^d ucation have increased steadi^and substantially for 20 
years, that an increase in fedaral spending on higher education 
from a little. over $5H^onfin 1970»to slightly less than $9 billion in 
H)75 did not oven keep^^lp-^i^th the rate of inflation, and that the 
political reality is that a majo?]ncrease in federal support for high- 
er education in the near^-future is highly lyilikely. Second, and 
— iiiar^4«ipoftant, we should realize that suck^a solution would gnly 
postpone, and probabl\ amplify, the crisis American' higher educa- 
tion is facing in the next few years. As nptefl earlier, the national 
economy is now running into its own limits to growth, and will 
simply not *enjov the prolonged and rapid growth of the past 30 
years during theVext two , generations. Ipdeed, recurring periods 
of serious economic\instability and decline Sre foreseeable, and 
It national leadership^Qntinues at its current leveLof incompe- 
tency,, these— may be crifieal or even disastrous in proportion. 
Therefore, 'even a sufast&ntially larger relative share of such an 
^*lt)^{)astic economy* will not return the U.S. higher education sys- 
ten) to its now terminated "golden age" of monotonic exponential 

* gro\\th. 

The Academic Revolution 

In a book entitled The Academic Revolution^ published in 1968, 
Christopher Jencks and David Riesman presented a widely read 
aTTd .well respected analysis of the evolution qf the modern Ameri- 
carf higher education system. Their thesis is worth summarizing 
^ "herer^TnceTt provides a useful framework for interpreting the evo- 
lutionary significance of the events shaping higher education in 
the U.S. during the next two^ decades. \ 

From the early days of the American colonies through th^ nine- 
teenth century \n the U.S., colleges w^ere formed mainly as special 
interest institutions, serving the parochial needs of social, political, 
economic, or religious subcultures. Often these institutions^ were 
started by a single charismatic individual and almost always de- 
ri\ed their i/jKisttcarl support from the particular subculture to' 
which the> catered. The college president,^ in collaborati6n w^ith 
the cjonors and trustees, dominated the character and guid^jice-^ 
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mihe institution. The still IargeL\ unfjrofessionalized faculty exer- 
ijjsed little power in institutional affa7rs.:And colleges^lttHim selves 
tayed a relati\lely minor role in theiife of American society. 
The last half of the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth cen- 
»es saw the "take-off of the modern industrial re\olution in the 
S This re^l^blution was not merely technological but also a revolu- 
'dn in social theory and organizational structure, leading e\entually 
|the rise of /he Industrial or the Corporate State. The modern in- 
fii^trial revDliK4*ms,has been characterized b\ a "nationalization" 
|y thi?^ I mean not governmental Expropriation but a process of 
n||tion-wide diffusion and integration) and he\er§genization of. 

tp|eviously pan)chi_al, homogeneous institutions, includifHr the tra- 
Jtbnal colleges. A major result of the modern industrial revolu- 
Jfon .wtis the rise of Michael Young's "meritocracy," in .wtfich a 
)n-fUnctiona^ class structure, based on. parochial origin >vas re- 
aced\by a functional class structure? based on competeiice, in- 
i^fvat, ^nd (ichieremeNt. 

.The rise of the meritocratic Industrial State both facilitated and 
d^ertianded what Jencks and Riesman called the "academic revolu- 
tioh/' uhls^e central characteristic uas the rise"orTfie~mo"dern.l^^ 
\!ersi^y. By. World War I there were two dozen "major" universi- 
ties in the o^S. artd these, with a few additions, have dominated 
Anierican'hl^h^GT-eclWation right up 4:o the present. ' 
[ The major .con>eqi}ences of the academic revolution' for Ameri- 
can' higher education^are* the following: ^ 



-Faculty ha\t\ become professionalized to the {K)int of Establishing what 
jVncks and Riesman called the "academic profession." To a large ex- 
tent this \>as made ix>ssible b> the growth and nationalizatiiwi of re- 
sources for scnolariy activity. 
, —By the turn of the century most of tjie existing academic disciplines 
had been established. The discipline-based department has since be- 
come the principal unit of academic administration. 

-The faculty as a bod> has become C'de facto" if not "de-jure") the pre- 
eminent power in institutional governance, relegating the president 
and trustees to a secondary-, or even tertidry, role. 

—Faculty- haVf,\become,»predominantly involved in scholarly research 
and disciplinary advancement, and correspondingly less concerned' 
with the edii^j;ion of the young. 

-'Graduate profi?^j^naT trajning has become the majpr goal of ui^der- 
gradualte educatio)^ and, concomitant ly^ what Jericks and Riesman 
called the "universit> college" h^s become^ the dominant model for 
undergraduate institutions. 

~Ia general, higher education has become "a major* growth industry, 
cortsumih^ about *2 percent of 6NP, directly touching the live.s of per- 
haps i percent, of ttie population, and exercising an indirect influence 
on the whole of societ^V*'y ^ 

^ \ In the view of Jencks ^nd Riesman, the major impact of the aca- 
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demic re\ulutiun on undergraduate education has occurred mainly 
sinae the late 195()'s Until that^^tmrr, the rise of the; university had 
fairly little effect on undc^r^^raduate education. Since then the -uni- 
versity college has become tla dominant model for undergraduate 
education' in the ^L\S. The primarv purpose of such an undergrad- 
uate institution ib '*to prepare students for graduate work of some 
kind'*^^^ and for ultimate entry into the academic profession. While 
only about of undergraduate in^titutii^ns have fit this^ descrip-^ 
tion fully, it has defined the goi^lb and standards of excellence for 
almost^ all. T\\o->ear communit> colleges have become four-year 
institutions. Private and state teacher's colleges, and state land- 
^ X'grant {'\\ and M"l colleges have soilj^ht to **upjjrade" them'selves 
into "liberal arts" institutions. And .public and private four-year 
colleges have \\orked to develop into universities. The power of the 
lure of the university college moileF* is further evidenced by the 
fact that in many» cases these tra^formations, from two-year to 
four-year colleges from speciaUpurfx^se to liberal arts college,. or 
from college to unriversit.v, have been cosmetic, often involving a 
change in name only. ^ \ I 

A review of the thesis of Jencks and Riesmanr brings out a par- 
t\cularlv relevant fact: The roots of the academic revolution in 
A^ericarf higher education were in (jnmth. Rapid economic ex- 
pansion and peculation growth were the foundation blocks on 
^ which the edifice\of the academic reVolutiqn was erected. 

, First, the imrj)<)se of the academic revolution wa-s to serve the 
needs of the growth-based Ir^dustrial State. The effects of the aca- 
demic revolution were: to make colleges and universities "more 
useful to other establishetl national ins^titutions"; to "make higher 
education Ipok like a fairlj effective instrument for^ meritocratic 
sorting and grading of the future employees", v and to "help pro- 
mote and disseminate values and skills useful in the maintenance 
of the established institutions."^^ \ \ 

^ Second, exf>onential industrial and population grovUh made the 
academid' revolution />o.s.sv6/('. The rise of the unrvefsilj.' was fi- 
nanced by the growth and nationalization of capital. The early de- 
velopment of the university college in the 1920's and 1930's was 
accelerated by "unprecedented growth in enrollment." And its 
ascendancy to dominance sipce the late 1950's was made possible 
by both prodigious economic growth and explosive growth in en- 
rollmeiTtii. Economic growth endowed scholars with unprecedented 
resources for the pursuit of their work. Thi&^*trtcr^ased both the eco- 
nomic and social status of the 'academic profession, making it the 
career most sought-after by undergraduate students. Great re- 
^J' sources also served to strengthen the power of the faculty. At the 
same time, enormous growth in the student population allowed 
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selectivity ia doininate expan^^on in eViVollment, giving prestigious 
inijtitutiuns the ipick of the crop" and {Aiaranteeing the domin^n^ce 
0/ the acadejnic Vneritoaracy. ^ M " a 

\ In short, grou^'madt the acacj^mic ^\olution possible in ^uth 
^he same uay itjnliade the modern indultrial revolutiorr possib)te: 
tby retiahing confli(|:s thVou^h the rnecYianlsm of the ever-expand- 
' jng pie As Jencks ahd RiesmWn put it in atellingl pureutlutical ^ 
'mark: "It is al\\\\.^l easier to redistribute resources and poUeV 
{Periods of grouth, Wause Jhe progressivjes can be given m 
without the^stand-paltters appearing to get less."^'^ 
1 So intimately wa^lthe academic revolution tied tdythe growth^ 
based modern industrial re\olution .that the university and its v 
ifarm" organization, the university college, came to mirror the 
corporate -organizational structure of the Industrial State in the^ 
process of sening^it. The form of the universitA be(?an>e increas 
ingly analogous to the conglomerate corporation,\as in both the 
concept and reality of Clark Kerr'^s "multiversity." 

The Second Academic Revolution " \ 

Wifhin the framework provided by Jencks and Riesman, it evi- ' 
dent that the scenario of the U.S. higher education systems fOrture'^. 
" J offered earlier implies drastic erosion of the academic revolu- 
tton's base. Limits to growth set the stage tor -a second academic * 
r^'olution within the next generation, inevitably, leading to a radU ^ 
ca\ transformation of the American higher education system. How 
theWcond academic revolution will proceed and what its ultimate 
outcome will be remain uncertain, dep^ending greatly on the 
choices made now and in the immediate futlire by those ^concerned 
with higher education's governance, ^ut the. process of change 

• will not be the same^as the first acadef^iic revolution. Noj- is t^ 
outcome of the secon(l "Academic revolution likely to be what is 
generally desirbd or anticipated in many quarters\of today's high- 
er education s^-stem. * - ^ - 

To begin with, the outcome of the second academic revolution 

* is unlikely to see the survival of the establishecj liberal educibtion 
^model epitomized by the university college as a central feature of 
the higher education ij,\stem. Graduate professional eiducation and 
the university college which have served as its "West Point" simply 
cannQt expect a future role as dominant in scope as that of the re- 
ceift past. The immediate reason is a ^direct consequence of the 
limits to growth of higher education. Namely, the academic profes- 
sion which modern liberal education evolved primarily to serve is 
now on -the verge of bankruptcy. \ 

# John Kemeny, the president of Dartmouth College, has^one 
7 j^ome illuminating cajculations showing the future of the a^Memic 
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profession as increasingly a Hobson's choice between "tenuring 
in" and a high rate of "mortality"^* Assurtie that it is desirable for 
junior faculty in a conventional college or uni\ersity to have a bet- 
ter than even, say 55'7, chance of ultimately achieving tenure, 
Kemeny> demonstrates that in equilibrium (that is, once fluctua- 
tjons produced by changes in the rate of growth are "damped 
out"), under conditions of rapid institutional growth (5% per year), 
50*^ >0f an institution's faculty will be on tenure, under slow growth 
(2^T per year), the proportion of4enured faculty increases to 60%; 
and under zero growth, about 68^r or 2/3 of the faculty would be 
tenured. Extrapolating from Kemeny's figures, under the condi- 
tions of actual declhw that will probably exist for many if not most 
higher^ education institutions in the next, decade, the proportion of 
. tenured faculty could go as high as 3/4 or ^verr higher, especially 
in light of the fact that the system is not "in equilibrium," having 
recently acquired a disproportionately large number of i/oung ten- 
ured faculty members.^ 
In other words, under the assumption of a 557r probability of 
;junior faculty achieving tenure, only about 1/4 of existing faculty 
. job? could be expected to be open to new prospective entrants into 
the academic profession during the next one 'to two decades. Or, 
asstiming the continuation of the now standa*rd' policy of giving 
junior faculty members six or sev6n probationary years before 
either-* receiving tenure or being dismissed from the institution,' 
^^less than 4^ of existing faculty positions would be open to new 
Ph.D/s entering the academic profession each year. If the aca- 
demic profession in the U.S. continued lo number about 500;000 
members, this would mean that it could not absorb more than 
about 20,000 new Ph.D.'s per year, which slightly more tJian half 
the number currently being.produced, and less than half the number 
projected to be produced in 1984. Another way of looking at this is 
-that if. supply equalled demand, on average each faculty member 
would be producing one Ph.D. per 25 years of academic service/ 

But, it rn^y be argued, a tenure ratio of 2/3 \o 3/4 of all faculty 
is clearly so undesirable that surely institutions would take steps' 
to prevent becoming so "tenured in." However, as^ming that- 
rules were promulgated limiting the proportion of faculty on ten- 
ure in a given ins'tittftion'to not more than 60%, Kemeny's calcu- 
lations indicate. that junior faculty wCqld stand less than a 40% 
. chance of achieving tenure und^r conditions of zero growth. Un- 
*der the more probable conditions of slow ""negative growth," I 
\ e<5timate/tKat the odds against a junior faculty member winning 
tenure would be about 2 to 1. This by itself would mal<e the aca- 
demic profession a far less attractive career option than it has been 
to date, file situation is exacerbated by the fact that the individual. 
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equipped with a Hberal education who cannot find a position in the 
academic prufesbiun has extremely few alternative career options 
at anywhere near the same socioeconomic le\el. The credentials 
proviaed by the univerbity college and its em-ulators simply have 
little currency in the existing and projected American job market. 
James OToole has pointed out that by 1980, 25'< of working 
Americans will have a college degree, while only about 20'7r of all 
jobs will require a college education. The estimate of the Bureau 
^ of Labor Statistics is that by 1980 there will be a 140,000 per year 
"surplus' of college graduates. 

Under either of the above sets of assumptions, therefore, the 
academic profession becomes an increasing!) ''high ri^k^^-traT^eT 
optiop from the viewT)oint offstudents, "high rj^l^Tboth in the 
sense that the'ach'ie\ement of secure entr\' intp4h€ academijc pro- 
fession is highly improbable, and in the sen^that failure to 
achieve such entry carries an increasingly Iji^ cost (both direct 
cost and opi)ort«nity cost). As students b^ome more aware of 
these facts, the attractiveness of the academic profession as-a ca-" 
reer option must decline proportionately.' But this, in turn, creates 
a "positive feedback loop" that tn^kes th^^ whole theorem even 
more dismal than what already haf^'been stated. For as the attrac- 
tiveness of the academic profes^on as a career declines, so too 
must the student demand fo;4h^iberal education who^e over- 
whelming purpose and valu/ is the trailing of academic profes- 
sionals And that must t^d to decrease enrollment even more, 
lejiding to even more r^pid "negative/ grow th" oT xiniversitie? and 
colleges, producing even more per\*^ive entrenchment of the aca- 
demic profession, arid so on; inevitably driving the- whole system' 
toward some kinjd of collapse. I|/ short, liberal education as epito- 
mized in the ijfrfiiversity college has little long-term future in the 
U.S. €*xcept as a luxury for tHe most^affluent. 

Nor do'J/see much likelihc^od of thfe resurrection in the future of 
the pi^cademic-revolutioii "liberal arts" tradition as a central 
featu;:^ of U.S. higher ed)ication. To say that t-raditiohal knowledge 
is totally irrelevant to ^he problems of today and tomorrow would 
he unfair. fiUit to argue as Hutchins and the neo-traditionalists 
have, thaf the ancients had a virtual monopoly on valuable knowl- 
edge, is fabulously naive and ultimately stUftifying. This view 
grossly disregards the enormous expansion of human knowledge 
and the evolutionary transformation of planetary civilization in*^ 
modern times. How much could Aristotle really have to say irele- ' 
vant ^0 nuclear safeguards, the Nixon tapes, or the destruction of 
the ozonosphere by spray deoclorants? About 907r of all the scien- 
tists w'ho ever lived are alive today. Is it logical to assume .then 
th^t only the dead wrote "great books'7 



On the other hand, the nhal of the liberal art.s traditioa--lfft* 
creation of effecti\e, self-reliant Uannr.s, endowed with hab'its .of 
thought c/nd action appropriate for competent societal leadership 
—has always heen, and will continue to be, meritorious. But the 
traditional lilxTal arts \\>tem was ne\ er consciou5,l\ or scientificalH^- 
designed to dy this, and in fact did it poorh at best, at worst not at » 
all Indeed, the current "pnjhlematique huniaine" can be blamed 
to some extent on the failure of traditional education effectivel> to 
realize this ideal That many of the ^aduates of the traditional 
lil)eral arts schools and collej^es seem historically to have achieved 
Kreat things in Western >ociet\ probabK sa\s more about the soci- 
olo^- of those institutions than about the quality of their curricula. 

Given the Krowin^ unattractiveness of a higher education at- 
tuned mainly to training for'Vhe'altademic profession, and the ir- 
relevancy of much that is offered under the rubric of the ''liberal 
arts tradition," a shift in the allocation of higher education enroll- 
ments is hardly surprising. As is well known to observers of the 
^ higher education scene, students in recent years increasingly have 
been attracted to vocational and technical training in two-year 
community colleges. and .proprietary^ scljouls. The same trend is 
repres*ented in the upper levels of higher education by a growing 
proportion of students pursuing the "practical" professions; i\g., 
medicine, law, engineering, business, etc. In the demographic and 
economic conditions that exist in the U.S. today, this attempt to 
find a better returh on investment in higher education is quite log- 
ical. Yet I believe the promise of so-called "career education" will 
soon be fouiKl false for most studentii, and the trend ih this direc- 
tion will turnout to be a cul-de-sac. 

Defaults an gov ernment-insured student loans are now epidemic 
in the r.'S./ the result mainly of the failure of proprietary institu- 
tions to meet the vocational expectations of students. One can* 
only wonder how long it will be before fche same phenomenon oc- 
curs in non-profit community colleges and vocational/technical 
schools. The latter make the same kinds of promises as the propri- 
etary institutions that hold out education as the key to economic 
security and advancement, and ultimately they will not be able to 
keep such promises either. This is true of career education^ gen- 
erally. In an eco-spastic economy, no amount or kind of education 
will earry a significant guarantee of economic security or even 
economic benefit (net return on investment). 

Career education cannot work. First, beckuse there will not and 
cannot be .enough economic growth in the U.S. in the future to 
absorb a labor force rapidly growing as a result not only of the 
baby boom but also of the increased desire. of women to work, and 
of the just aspiration of minprities previously excluded from the 



cconomv or conMKned to it> frinj^es to onjoy a more central role. 
And career tniucatiun cannot work. >econd, bccau>e rapid change 
— Toffler's "future >hock'*-~\\ ill make the period of obsolescence 
of moht exi.sting career^ sh(jrter than the working lifetime (40 to 50 
\ears) of a vsorker Indeed, the educational programs which pur- 
port to train pvuplv for man\ careers will last longer than the ca- 
rwrs themselves 
y 

Towards ai? Ecological Education 

Thih di.scu>>ion' hacj focused so far mainly on the im|mct of Tof- 
fler's "ecu->i^srn" on the future ec(aiom\ of American higher edu- 
cation. But there is another side of the story which now* needs to 
he con.sidered. centering on higher education's rffipimstbtlitij in a 
world undergoing the throes of an ecological crisis. 

The solutitjn uf the global trological crisis requires the creatjon 
of a sustainable >tate of planetar\, social/ecological e<iuilitrrium, 
generall.v recjuiring an end to human popidation grow th, and an 
end to w hat Herman DaK calls **grow thmania" economies of 
both Marx and Keynes. Many possible alternative futures could 
satisfy these rcciuirements. But the futures emerging from current 
world |K)licies cuuld not. The process of achieving a ^tate tff sus- 
tainable e(|uilibrium is therefore not incremental transitiQn— 
''muddling through"— but must be a radical transformation of the 
stmcture, theory, and t(K;hnology of established society. ^ 

In the transformation from ecological crisis to equilibrium, educa- 
tion has a central role to plav, since such radical change clearly re- 
quires hnntnuj. Because the urgency of the planetary crisis/de- 
mands that transformation begin _jmmediately, the task of learfiing 
cannot be left to ,children^^ The priority focus must be on adults. 
Thus the burden for what Donald MichaeP'^ calls "future respon- 
si\e sucietaj learning" falls most heavily on education ^t the post- 
secoffdar> level. Yet conventional higher education has little ex- 
perience or ^competenc> in the learning required for planetary 
transformation. Neither its espoused goals nor its processes aire ap- 
propriate. If it is assumed therefore that one is talking about the 
conventional model, the^ suggestion that "education" holds the key 
to planetary survival, welfare, and development sounds naive. 

To get around this problem, since 1972 I have used the.term "ecor 
1-ogi.cal education" ^ a label for an alternative model of education 
explicitly dedicated to the creation of sustainable global futures, and 
embracing processes appropriate for transformation to a new w orld 
order. The philosophy of ecological education begins irt the recog- 
nition that a major challenge the ecological crisis poses for educa- 
tion is to cultivate a new, ecological consciousness, combining ele- 
ments of occidental, oriental, and other more "primitive" modes of 




thought, and respc»cting the eumplex connectedness of individual, 
society, and environment. This is a challenge, conventional educa- 
tion is inherently ill-suited to meet. We nt^d a new, ecolopcal con- 
ception of education which differs from conventional education in 
terms of both goals and processes*. 

Where conventional education is oriented toward the past and 
maintenance of the status quo. ecological education must be di- 
rtx^ted toward the future and adaptive change. Where the objectives 
of ccinventional education are treated as having intrinsic or i1arrowl> 
etK)nomic value, the objectives of ecological education are rational- 
ized in terms of planetary survival, welfare, and development. 
Where conventional education is restrictt»d to a narrowly-defined 
function of the social order, ecological education must embrace the 
full spectrum of communication, control and learning processes that 
govern our world social/ecological system.- 

' The redefinition of educational goalb must be symbolized by a 
new mixlel of the ''educated {person." The historical models of the 
educated person, whether the Renaissance man or the academic, 
specialist, thift so far have epitomized the goals of higher education, 
are simply inapplicable to the contemporary human and planetary 
condition. The needed new model of the educated person ^vill have 
— tA\o general bases. One is a new image of the place of humanity in 
a complex, global ecological system. As a recent reix)rt from the 
Stanford Research Instrtul^^ put it, "the increasingly serious dilem- 
mas of industrialized society api)ear to reciuire for their resolution- 
a drastically changed image of man-on-eartfi."^^ The second is a 
new standard of competence in both leadership and general citizen- 
iihip. The conventional wisdom dominating our social, political, and 
economic institutions is grossly incompetent to deal with the chal- 
lenges of limits to growth and transformation to equilibrium. 

The educated person capable" of leading the transformation of 
dynamically conservative social systems from a state of crisis to one 
of equilibrium can be called a "transformer." While^vve do riot yet 
have complete knowledge of all that a transformer must do and 
know, enough of a pool of knowledge and skill exists for us to be- 
gin putting together the pieces of an "adequate" ecological educa- 
tion to produce in the immediate future at least a w/ore-educated 
leadership and public. 

A curriculum for- ecological education should have six essential 
characteristics. First, it should be mutti-U relied, cultivating learning 
not only at the simplest level, but at the higher levels of "learning- 
to-learn," and expansion of consciousness. Second, interdisj^iplinary, 
going beyond the cafeteria approach of a *'multidisciplinary" grab- 
oag to a rigorous and intellectually sound synthesis effectively span- 
ning disciplinary boundaries. Third, prohk^m-ceitteredy consciously 




focusing on critical problems of planetary sur\i\al, welfare, and 
development. Fourth, Jfituns^rruNhd. applying the increasingly 
sophisticated tools' of futuristics to the imagination, design, and im- 
plementation of aherpative, sustainable futures. Fifth, tjinlxil. es- 
chewing parochialism and chauvinism, and making its primary 
concern the condition of the planet as a whulcAnd finally, it should 
be hnmat/fsffr cultivating the full intellectuaK emotional, physical, 
and spiritual wvelopment of the whole human being. 

E(jual in importance lo the curriculum of ecological educiition is 
the .process through which the curriculum is implemented. While 
the process of an adecjuate ecological education could ha\e man\ 
characteristics, a few ke\ ones can be mentioned here. The process 
should stress utilit> both to the individual and the society. The pro- 
cess should be enjoyable, engaging participation through positive 
reinforcement, and unleashing creativit,\, imagination, and excite- 
ment. The settings of ecological education should be both experi- 
mental and experiential in nature, emphasizing the creation and 
evolution of comprehensive social/ecological^alternatives. Generally, 
and perhaps most import^mt, the social and physical structure of the 
netting of ecological education should be as consistent as possible 
with the content and philosophy of the curriculum. 

In 11)74 I directed a research project at the Western .Interstate 
Tommission for Higher Ecuication with support from the Rockefel- 
ler Brothers Fund, one of whose goals was to assess the response of 
higher education as a .system to the challenge of ecological crisis.^ 
The conclusion of this study was not encouraging. 

On the positi\e side, at least since 1970 and the first Earth Day, 
there has* been growing interest on college and university campuses 
in the problems of growth ail(requilit)rium. A sizeable number of 
courses and programs^ have develo[>ed focusing on such problem 
areas as environment, population, resources, urbanization, technol- 
ogy-, and the changing role of women, as well as in broader interdis- 
ciplinary- areas such as futufistics and systems science. But in an 
Arnerican higher education system of some 3,000 institurions, half a 
mijlion faculty, and nine milliorj studemts, the total scope of such ef- 
forts is relati\ely miniscule. Probably fewer than 57r of U.S. higher 
education institutions meaningfully can be called "fnnova^'e," and 
of these onl\ a few are pursuing innovation along lif^e^consistent 
w-ith the criteria of ecological education. In an iidmittedly incom- 
plete but still broad sur\-e>, we discovered not a single academic 
program satisfying all of the criteria of an adequate ecological edu- 
cation. ' , , ' 
The efforts of the several hundred people in American liigher edu- 
cation who^have worked on creating courses and programs at least 
approaching the ffeeds of «co logical education are meritorious. Yet 
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tht'5>e effort> fur the rpust part have been small in seal/, disiointed, . 
ineffidentl> duplicatrve/ often parochial, and sometimtCof poor 
'qualit\. Tht: absence an established center or full-time facilitator ^ ^ 
working to integrate and upj^rade these efforts has hampered com- 
niunieation and the sharing of experienee'and resourctis. Jhe lack of 
oivani/ation ma^ aUu account for t'he pitifully small support existing 
^ffort^ in eculogital education receive from institutions and funding 
agencies. 

I said earlier, it ih inipOh>,iblc to predict the course or outcome 
nf the -econd academic revolution since tht*se will depend on choices 
made in the near future bv those involved with the governance of 
American higher education. So I would not presume to say that eco- 
Itigical education n ill be the outcome of the second acadernic revolu- 
tion I will venture, however, to argue that ecological education 
, //f U' thv goal of the second academic revolution, for two basic 
reasons. 

The fir^t is that our society net»ds something like vvhUt I have called 
t'Ojl(jgical education, and needs it especially at the pos.tsecondary 
k \il The problem^ posed by limits to growth will not go away until 
tuiav V adult leaders and citizens come to grips with the necessity of 
transforming society to a state of demographic, economic, and en- 
vironmental t^iuilibrium. The only alternative to such' a conscious 
transformation is the blind transformation that Malthusian mecha- 
nlsni^ (if miserv, violt^nce, disorder, and^death will imppse by de- 
fault. Many people have now become conscious of this necessity; 
■\et even as they have, it has become clear that we generally lack the 
knuv\ ledge and skill required to carr> out the radical transformation 
of our s(jciety peacefully, justly, and effectively. Witness the two 

ears (if ini[)otent floundering that have constituted our govern- 
rnent's attempt tu formulate a national energy policy. Unless our 
Itigher education system adoptii an active role jn creating the con- ^ 
^•^uou.sness and competence required for.transformatiori from eco- 
^>giral crisis to global equilibrium, civilization's chances for survival 
will be on a par with the proverbial snowball in hell. 

The second reason vvh> ecological education should be the goal of • 
the ^eeond academic revolution is that such a choice offers a signifi- ^ 
cant hope that higher education of meaning and quality could sur- 
vive, and even flourish, in the future. To say that ecological educa- 
tion is higher education's "last, best hope" would be presumptuous, 
if nut hvperbolic. But to m^ knowledge, there is nothing else j)n the 
table that offers a^ much hope, if any, for higher education's fiiture. 
For reasons stated earlier, the maintenance of the conventional lib- 
eral model, the neo-traditionalist resurrection of the liberal arts, 
and the greed v infatuation with career e^ucati6n are all dead ends. 
Higher education management systems may h(e of some value in 
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Stable times but will not prove of decisive value under the turbulent 
conditions of the eco-spasm. To the extent that these techni(iues.are 
rooted in as^^umptions shared with "growthmania" economics, they 
may ser\-e to make.matters worse. Admittedly, .the theory and praxis - 

' 6f ecolo^,ncal education are ver>' young and undeveloped. But the 

' basic j^oal of ecological education is to be ma.ximally useful to ^oVx- 
Qty in an epbch of millenial crisis and change. To the extent that 

^ higher education is responsible and useful to society during its hour 
of great need, it is logical to assume that the higher education .\vs- 

' tem will be proportionately supported by society. ^ 

In the first academic revolution the economic system clearly led 
the higher education system. In the second academic revolution, the 
process of change must be different if it is to achieve a positive re- 
sult, and the higher education system must tlike the responsibility 
of leading the economic system. To follow is to pursue crisis and to 
court disaster. 

Whether higher education can accept the responsibility of leader- 
^ ship, and embrace radical change both for its ow n sake and the sake 
of society remains to be seen. Certainly Uie outcome of the academic 
reform movement of the turbulent 196(fs is not encouraging. 

According to Gerald Grant and David Riesman, the major and al- 
most only significant academic reform emerging from the last de- 
cade is th<» students greater freedom to design hih own curriculum, 
To what extent this is progressive and to what extent retrograde is 
debatable. Certainly it was desirscble that students and faculty alike 
bt» liberated from the oppressive tendencies of the feudalistic, de- 
partment-dominated academy. But while we should oppose the stul- 
tifying rigidities of the academic discipline-department, we must 
not reject academic "discipline" as a generic concept. Useful and 
responsible education cannot be achieved without some kind of dis- 
cipline and demand for quality (a mueh-abused and confused term). 
In .practice the alternative to the tortures of the Procrustean bed too 
often has been the impotent delirium of the lotus eater. It does not'^ 
follow jfhat the only alternative to education-for-vocation (whether 
academic or economic) is education-for-the-hell-of-it. A meaningful 
synthesis of discipline and flexibility is both possible and essential. 

As students have become scarce, higher education institutions 
have become increasingly indulgent of the demands of students-as- 
consumers. Similarly, as dollars have become s^carce, colleges and 
universities have become more pliant than ever to{he parochial de- 
mands of special interests that can pay for their services (e.g., the 
pending arrangement between the government ofjAn and MIT's 
nuclear engineering department). But jthe rise of educationaUio*^ 
your-own^hing-manship and the economic prostitution of higher 
education should not be confused with responsibility and leadership. 
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Ah educational i5>t»tem which obbequioublj tolerates the uhimb of 
btudentb and'the narrowest intere^tb of bocietj while failing to make 
an authoritati\e effort to serxe long-range needb of both ultimately 
wiii lose the respect of stude4its, parents, alumni, and the public and 
private benefactors of educational institutions. ' 

The failure of colleges and uni\ersities to make a useful contribu- 
tion to the solution of the ecological crisis could lead to th^ public 
discrediting of hi^er education, and e\en greater retrenchment 
and ossification of the s\stem. And the larger result could be a vacu- 
um that might Well be filled b\ a new w a\e oJ[ anti-intellectualism,. 
fanaticism, and demagoguery 

These potential Jailures and attendant dangers must be recog- 
nized But a positixe \iew of the siJcond academic re\olution is also 
>,^pobsible. A substantial number of people In American higher educa- 
tion toda> are actively working tp advance the system towards a 
model like that of ecological- education, A number of institutions are 
resisting the pressures of retrenchment and are pursuing new hori- 
zons. The individuals in\x>Ked in this innovative movement yet may 
turn out to be the \anguard of a new*, ecologically-orien^d, future- 
responsi\e academic revolution. If the mainstream of^^^the jiigher 
f education s>stem chooi^es to support and build on their efforts^ the 
goals of ecological education stand a good chance of being achieved. 

Earlier I listed the major impacts of the first academic revolution 
oji the U.S. higher education system. I would like now to present a 
parallel list to' suggest the potential effects on the higher education 
system of a second academic re\olution' based on the model of eco- 
logical education. To a large extent this list is premature, the theory 
and methodolog\ of ecological education still being in tbe early 
stages of their de\elopment. But I think it would be unfair to criti- 
, tize existing trencii* in higher education without providing some al- 
ternative image. 

The first academic revolution replaced the old parochialism of re- 
ligious, ethnic, ii^xual, and geographical special interests w^ith t^^ 
new parochialism of disciplines an^professions. The second a!ta- 
demic re\olution must transcend parochialism itself. The major out- 
come of the second academic revolution in this spepulative projec- 
tion is the replacement of the now -dominant multiversitv-university 
bj a more holistic, more truly "universal*' institution. Exactly what 
this new institution looks like I cannot sa>, but the following anfa 
few clues: , v 

— There is a qualitative change in the nature of the academic profession. 
A greater premium (not just lip service but in the structure of rewards) 
is placed on ihv .spanning of boundaries, both among professions and 
di.sciplinu.s and between the *ivory tower" and the "real ^ world." 

^ There are still academic s()ecialists in chemistry, economics, history, 
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etc. But they are comprefnented by a substantial bodV of rigorous 
generalists, whose role currently is .anticipated in the grolving ranks of 
• academic mavericks who go under such titles as "fJturist " "environ- 
mentalist, "urbanologist," or ."comparist." There is also a new grouo 
of prof(iSsional "instructors" whose skiJIs and roles are largely inde- 
pendent of any particular academic discipline or subject. ' ^ , 
-The- discipline-based department is no longer the main unit of aca- 
demic administration, replaced by.a matrix-like structure which bal- 
ances interdi.sciplinary and disciplinary interest.s. The structure also ' 
has a 'core," devoted to the cultivation of the competencies of the 
educated person as transformer 

-As long as faculty behave as a conservative force and (/bstacle to 
change, power flows awa.v from the faculty as a body toward the ad- 
ministration and the outside constituencies of the institution Hov^ 
ever.-innovative faculfy who iuild bridges to these other centers of 
power ey^>ntually take the lead in academic reform, resulting in the 
restoration of the faculty to prominent power in institutional govern- 
ance. / ' ' ^ 

-There is a growing distinction between research activist "faculty" and 
professional "instructors." The latter have major responsibility for 
instruction of students, young or old. although the former are used as 
a major resource in "learning environments." 

-Training for the academic and'other professions is a relatively minor 
part of higher education, and thus the university college is no longer 
a dominant model in the higher education system. The goals of higher 
education are mainly leadership, citizenship, and individual human 
^ development. 

-Surprisingly ,perhap.s, beyond the limits to growth higher education" 
• plays a larger and more central role in society than it does today In 
the post-indu.strial" society, learning and research are the majoV so- 
cial enterprise, and education is organized on the "life-long" model.. . 

The Presiaent as Educational Leader 

. In a recent television interview, Robert Hutchins declared- "If 
you don't rare anything about education, university president is a 
great job." Hutchins' comment is an accurate reflection on the 
role of the college and university president in the higher education 
system spawned by the first academic revolution. In the present 
system, the president is primarily an administrator, and the oppof- 
tunitie^ for leadership in the administrative role generally are con- ' 
fined to such tangibl(^s as budgets, fund-raising, and buildings and 
grounds. Educationally, which is to say pedagogically, the president 
IS typically a follower and a Servant of the faculty.- As Jencks and 
Riesnian put it: "Most univ^ity presidents see their primary re- 
sponsibility as 'making th^orld safe for aca'demiciaiis' "21 The 

course of the second academic revolution now brewing will be influ- 
enced significantly by the extent to which this image of the president 
remains valid, 

The second academic revolution poses three basic leadership 
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•^choices fur cullt^mL^ and univtTsitv pret>identb. The first choice is w hat 
migKi be called the '*nuir* choice. The president chooses, either con- 
sciously or b> default, not to exercise leaderi>hip of am kind. The 
president continues to plav the role of adnninistrator and follower 
of the faclfit\, allowing the conser\ati\e inclinations of the faculty 
as a whole to donninate the guidance of the institution. Those presi- 
dents who follow su(:h a course w ill find no futlire in it. In a tlnne of 
inexorab le change, do mt; nothing is not a real option. VVhat is the 
conser\ative position on, a sinking ship? Such "do-nothing" pres'i- 
— lients will qither go down with their institutions, or prior to that will 
be relieyecjLoLduty, not soon to find another connnnand. 

Thp v^f>rnnfi choice can be called the **¥Wce Lombardi^* model of 
leadership. The president choosing this role is innplicitl> accepting 
an o\ershoot-and-collapse scenario of the future of higher' education, 
and intensifie(Ldug=eat-dug connpetition for dollars and students. In- 
stitutional survi\al is the paramount goal and "winning'* becomes 
the ultimt tie viitu e. While in this role the president may promote 
som©i pedagogic change— probabl> finding career education an at- 
Tractive ploy— the orientation of this kind of leadership is primarily 
economic. If the majority of higher education /executives choose this 
strategj of leadership, the future of the system will be brutish and 
decadent. As in the National Football League, this mode of behavior 
_vv,ill produce onl> a few winners and many losers. And the fruits of 
\ictory vvTll prove comparabl> ephemeral. There is no future for 
higher education in this, if only because there is no future for our 
^ society in it. 

The third, and onl> really acceptable option is for the president to 
accept the responsibilit> for genuine educational leadership. The di- 
rection I would like to see such leadership take— a second academic 
Xevolation pursuing the goals of ecological education-^has been out- 
line4 above. Of all the roles in the higher education system, the 
, presidency ma> be the most influential from which to promote the 
i nnovat ions that are needed.' I do not pretend that this kind of lead- 
ership will be easy to perform, especially in light of the fact that the 
age of conflict resolution through growth is now over, at least for 
most institutions. Educational leadership will ultimately come down 
Jtp problems of nda^tribution of power and resources, and these prob- 
lems no doubt will prove as thorny in colleges and universities as. 
they are within and betv^een nations. Indeed, they may even seem 
more difficult for. as Paul Ylvisaker once said to me, "academic poli- 
tics are the meanest politics.** 

Someone's ox is inevitably going to get gored. But that will hap- 
pen an>-way-j^is happening— under conditions of retrenchment. Edu- 
cational leadership from the president actually could alleviate a 
great dea) of unnecessary' pain and bloodletting. Members of the 



academic community should find It easier toiaccept the exigencies of 
change designed to be socially. responsible, than the internecine 
sanctions of a lifeboat ethic. Nor need the president who accepts re- 
sponsibility for educational leadership feel too intirpidated bV the' 
ptx)spect of the loneliness of command. There are flcultv and stu-. 
dents working stolidly to create an ecological education on campuses 
lacross this country who have yearnt>d. generally in vain, for the ac- 
tive support of their college or '^niversity presiaent. Presidents who ■ 
exercise educational leadership will find support both within their 
institution and in tl^L' institution's environment. 

'.V-"! n ''i'' ^° conclude this discussion u itii a traditional tale from 
the Middle East, recorded and transmitted to us bv Idries Shah The 
story kws that a man saw Nasrudin searchipg-for something on the 
ground.... .\V hat have you lost, Mulla?" he. asked- 
- "My key," said, the Mulla. , 

_^ So the ma-n went down on his kntes too,. and they both. looked for| 
_^ After a time, the other man asked: "Where exactly did you drop 

"In my own house.'' ^ 
"Then why are you looking here?" 
"There is more light here than inside my hoUse."22 
There are few t-onccriied with American higher education today 
who do not recognize, that it i.s in a.growing state of crisis. Yet like 
the incomparable Mulla Nasrudin, most of the leaders of the higher 
education .system have been looking for solutions to the crisis in 
places where it may be easiest and most convenient' to look, but not 
in the place where the roots of the crisis are located. Those wh^sh 



" ^» ulc ciisio aie locaieu, i nose who wis! 

to be true educational leaders will have to go back inside the aca- 
demic edifice, examine its foundations, and be prepared to take it 
aparfand put it back together if they want to find the key to a hope- 
ful future. ^ 
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PLANNING AS- A TOTAL* PROCESS 
A SYSTEMIC VIEW OF COLLEgS] 
'MANAGEMENT ' " 

• W. Patrick Dolan 



i I ^^'^ ^'"'"^'^^^ '^"^"--y the 'AmWican college 

. ^a.. much easier to manage than it is today. It wai sufficient to us?a 
poh .cal model of the college, and rely On charismatic leadership and 
small group dynamics. The institution, however, has become much 
more complex in recent. years, bringing with it more demanding 

.^"^n^r ^''^'T' "1^ "^^^ sophisticated theoreti 

cal models, personal styles, and broader philosophifcti integrate 
the growing diversity. The growing complexity of f&nding, the tight- 
ening o the student market, the political and value diversity in the 
externajsociety, collective bargaining, increasing costs-all of these 
have helped to contribute to an exceedingly complex set of manage- 
ment problems that now confront the American college 

At the same fime, we have seen significant growth in the avail- 
ability and application of at least the analytical management tools 
. that have been available to privafe'enterprise for s6me fime We are • 
seeing market'projections, ahalysis of costs per course, budget pro- 
jections and some systemic planifiing. Two things have become in- 
creasingly clear in this process. First although the new data gives 

thro'uTf '"^ ' ^"^'"^^"f!^.'' -i^'i^"^' analysis, it still must be moved 
th ough an extremely political model of an institution, perhaps more 
polarized than ever before, since the academic prof;ssion ftseTf 
undergoing some rather deep.and significant changes. And second 
the growing complexity and mterdependency of both the interna 
and the external variables of such an institution are demanding ew 
17^^ American; college into a holistic 

system. It is around these changes and needs-tliat this paper will en- 
gage in a discussion of general systems theory^- " 

Janlt^f ^y^t^-^s theory to the realm of social 

<)rgan,zation ,s surely not a new phenomenon. However, it has two 
things to recommend it strongly at the present time. Coming as it 
does after three decades of development of strongly analytical ap- 
proaches to management with the accompanying tendency to break 
down information into small bits, and follow 3 single variant analy- 
sis ther(i,s^a great deal to be said for an approach that brings with it 
a view of an organization as a complex, adaptive system, and that 
concentrates on the holistic, interrelationship of the'di/ferWt parte 
The. new model also seems better able tff deal with features in a. 
cojnplex society that other, self-contained structural/functional ap- 
proaches cannot-for instance, conflict, deviance, power, collective 
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bargaining, and at times rather significant social change. 

The origin of the hrasic notion of "system" lies somewhere in our 
fundamental- observation of the relationshi])s of parts within a larger 
whole. This, i.s accompanied b\ a notion of a common goal, a purpose- 
ful action, towards which the interrelationship of the parts point. In 
terms of the .seieiitifie background of the concept, it emerges from 
the change from a ph>,sic4l approach to properties aad qualities, to a 
central focus on the principles of organization per se. There is a 
movement fn>m a crude mechanistic^inal>sis of parts and their func- 
tions to an attempt to \iew the general properties of ihe interrda^ 
fionslnps of the parts to the whole, and the,/7o^r of energy (or "in- 
formation") l)etween these [)art.^. 

In complt^x lJu.siness enterprises over the last 20 or 30 years the 
burgeoning anaL\tical, approach and its technology' has given us a 
process to create \ ast numbers of separate parts or items of informa- 
tion, the result of whose interactions no one can predict. It has be- 
come a way of taking a syJ^m apart so that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to put it back tojHher, let alone understand or predict its 
behavior from that proce^ What is increasingly .needed is not a 
static approach to a complex institution such' as a university, but one 
that can ^explain the changes that have occurred over a period of 
time so that its prt»sent i^tateis characterized more by ,the experi- 
ences that it has undergone^ wTth^, en\ironment than by its initial 
structure. That w1*uld s'eem to beHnecially true of the American 
college or university today. \ 

The aim of this paper i.s to enumerat^as briefly and succinctly as 
possible, some of the main componentsW general systems theory, 
and begin to open up some discussion of to application to a modern 
college or university, and the way in whif^'lt is/mariaged. We will 
look at: \ * 

--The formation uf a \\stem itself amHJje puri>oseful hierarchy that re- 
suits 

—The process of "bounding" a system to preserve the integrity of life 

of the institution. 
-^The existence uf thi* specific tVanslation mechanisms at the boundary 
' * that perform the ba.sic interchange between the system and the envi- 
ronment.. 

, ^The proci-ss of coding and docoding that occurs in this exchange^ 
--The process of feedback that is characteristic of such systems. 
-.Th<' basic distinction between an "open" and a "closed" system with 
• special attention to the liualities of learning" possessed by an open 

system. • * ' 

—Finally, there \\\\\ be a beginninj^ discussion pf the coiiege<^s a learn- 
ing system with the elements of differentiation and integration within 
and the process of mana^jement or movement of ideas throughout 
such a system, especially from the periphery to the center. 
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To begin u-ith. the use of such latiKuage as "system" as it applies 
to social or>ranization is obviously analogous. It is, broadiv speaking" 
a metaphor as is mo.st of our theory. However, the basic notion iJ 
lairty clear: The system- is the or!,*,ni:ahon of components into inter- 
dependent relationships. Again, since system is an analogcTus notion 
even in its beginning application to organic life, the question of in- 
. tegration into a system is one of degree. There is. of course a mini- 
mal amount of orgarjization 1)eneath ^^hu^h one has nothing but an 
aggregation of parts But the distinction is hazy and not significant 
for our consi, eration. What is significant ari- the ty4)ical criteria for 
judging the degree of organization or "svstemness " In addition to 
^ ^ the rather obvious Init critical (juestion about the n>»,mo,> 

ol the parts are the amount of tvs^stnmr to intrusion of external en- 

■ ''7^''J^'t^'''- 'ktyn.sioH or communication • 

ot mtorrtiation within the common fwundarics 

The nature of the interrelationship of the parts defines the nature 
of the system itself, The interrelationship among components of a 
mechanical system, for in.stance. is a function primarily of spatial and 
temporal considerations and the flow of energ>- from one component 
to anothey. However, the interrelations that characterize higher 
level system., come to dej^end more and more on the tmu.mim of, 
u„tonnat,o,< One can see this in a highlv .sophisticated form, for in- 
stance, when viewing man as an organic system. There are spatial 
■considerations-and transmission of energv taking place, but there is 
^ an even higher level af organization which allows the trjinsmission of 

e.vtremely sophisticiU'd information from, for instance; the digestive ' 
. tract to the nfrvous system or the blood system. Quite often in the 
process of transmitting information, the basic structure of the system 
remains the same; and yet the energy or information- mav change 
quite drasticallv^ror instance, in the .body's ability to change che4 
ca into electncal stimuli, W information has the power to trigger 
activi y or behavior in many components of a svstem towards ex- 
tremely sophisticated and puri^seful ends. For instance, the amount 
of information contained in the molecular arrangement of the ge- 
netic code substance. DNA, is only nowjHjing unravelled. And vet 
this information can trigger one of the most complex interactions be- 
tween different physiological and chemical components. The end 
result pj:oduced bv suth information depends almost solely on com- 
plex interrelationi^hips of the components of the entire svstem It is 
tbeirrtMationsbip that codes and decodes the information and makes 
^-.itu^l in the right time; place and relationship. Both the sender 
^ the multiple receivc^rs of this information are.clearlv linked in a 
goal-directed and self-adaptive system. The commmnattio,, of this 
^ system then, internally depends on not only the components but the 
lines of energj- flow between them. And it „ fhi, or(,<anzation that 
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ultimately defines the st/steui. 

The distinction between an opt// and a dosid system becomes 
valuable at tills point. The closed s>stem is for the must part imper- 
meable at its boundary to any influence from without. The best defi- 
nition uf a closed s>btem then is a system without an en\ironment. 
An operational definition of an "-open" s>stem is one that not only 
engages in exchanges with the en\ironment, but that this inter- 
change is an essential factor underl\ing the system's \iability. The 
em ironment. fur an open s> stem, is ;is basic tu its life as the internal 
organic system itijelf. The t> pical res[>onse uf a natural closed system 
to any intrusion of external e\ents is a loss of organhzation or a 
change in dirtotion. On the other hand, the open system is constantly 
affected b\ the external environment, so much so that internal struc- 
■ tares adapt to meet the new external stimuli. This often results in a 
higher and fnore complex level of organization. 

However, the interchange between the system and the environ- 
ment is nut a totalis open process b\ an> means. To use the extended 
metaphor, the "boundar\" of the system in question is not either 
completely impermeable or upen, but has special structures through 
which the information from the en\ ironment flows. The interchange, 
then, dix?h" nut lung remain random or unstructured, but rather be- 
comes selecti\e, due to mapping or coding capabilities of the bbund- 
ar> structures. For instance, w hen the fetus mo\es from the^mother s 
life-sustaining s> stem in terras of blood, oxygen, and so forth, several 
rather drastic adaptations must occur almost immediately. The fetal 
heart^becomes the primary pump mechanism far the blood, the lungs 
beconie a rieu source of oxygen, the digestive tract becomes a new- 
source of energy, and so forth. These are structures in place and 
ready tu begin the translation or decoding from the external environ- 
ment into the system that transforms into usable information-energy^ 
what they take from the external en\jronment in the process itself. 
* Once again the (question of an '*open*' system is a matter of degree. 
Any system, in order to retain its identity and cohesiyeness, needs to 
keep itself bounded and internally organized. Thi^will mean that 
there w ill always be resistance tp any strong external stimuli. One is 
led, then, to the paradox that for any open systen/the environment 
represents both a system of constraints, and atVhe same time a 
source of energy and new life. Within a closed system, or a relatively 
closed system, energy is being exchanged only tvitnin the system. 
Because of the closedness of the system, energy will continue to flow 
down ^ny erte?gy gradient, and in the process increase the uniform-' 
ity of the energy distribution within a closed system. The process is 
known as entro^xj, and when energy within a closed system is dis- 
tributecf equally throughout the system, all capacity to do work 
ceases, because all energy flow has stopped. The open system, on 
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the other hand, in the ongoing interehanKe with the environment is 
not only able to maintain its basic energy source but is also able to 
increase it However, neither one of these explanations, even applied 
•analogously, seem to be totally correct, not only in the application to 
social systems of a complex nature but even to the prime analogate 
X)f the biological organism. For at the same time that an open svstem 
IS able to increase its energ>- and its complexity of structure, and 
therefore aid in it. own development in the exchange with the en- 
vironment, there is an ongoing entropic proc-ess which leads to even- 
tiuil decay That is, it takes physical work to encode, process, and de- 
code inlormation. Some of the uork performed bv a persistently 
open system must therefore go to develop and Of>erate its own infor- 
mation processing subsystems. 

In the interchange of energy between an open svstem and ks en- 
vironment, not only can it be viewed as a source of new information 
and therefore growth, but it can also be viewed as a set of limitations 
or mutual constraints. In a recent article, Clifton Conrad views the 
university- as a complex .system, and the university's environment as 
a series of major constraints that define what is done, how it is done 
and the expected consequences vis-a-yis the goals of the svstem (/ e ' 
the university).! • ' 

Conrad's analy.sis builds u|x>n the elements of general systems 
theory just mentioned. He focuses on the interface between the uni- 
versity and Its majof constraints, for it is there that he finds the 
source of interaction, and therefore, of energj- and information. He 
describes the.internal .constraint of the university as its "Internal 
Beliefs. Conrad s list of eight critical .external constraints are the 
board .01 trustees of the university, the state government, the federal 
government student clients, the public,»competing organizations 
university clients, and technology. Whether or not one agrees with 
his total list, his point about the interaction of the college or univer- 
sity with the critical components of its external environment and the 
defimUou o/ ,fs fjn,,ls n> the process are v^ry interesting. His view of 
-the result of this interaction is the following: 

I?ih",T v'""'"'' ."Pf^^i^'t' of the University emerge out of tho * 
da ly dt.c„ion.s, made by a wide variety of individuals, concernintr vUS 

adlnt,!;' "".?"'' r These decis1on.s'rark?cont nua 

a iapta tion of a v-anety of external and internal restraints The stabS 
. 0 unctions m the Lniver.sity comes from the relative stab Htv of each 

witrreCrfh^ie^ir''^^'^^ ^~ 
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Se\eral rather intt*roNtIn^'(jut*stiun.sari.st* from this type uf analysis. 
First of all. in thi> kind uf thcuO in>titutional ^oah cannot rejmain a 
hst i»f sUitic statements, uninflueneeii b\ the en\ironment. Goals* are 
viewed in thi.s thei>r\ a> bein^ continuall\ adapted, not only to in- 
ternal but aLso to the external ajnstraints -that is, nut only to the in- 
stitutional beliefs, and in>titutional structures, but to the changes in 
the critical c'un\]Jone^t^ in the en\irunment. n.. chanucs in the atti- 
tudes aJ)out education, changes in [urallel institutions buch as conn- 
nnunit\ eulle^o or proprietar\ schools, changes in federal and state 
lej^islation. and no forth. Huuev>er. for uur consideration here, there 
is a broader question which is th^t of management planning and' 
governance. If the goals i>f the uni\er\sitv are truK in a constant state 
of definition based upon decisions made dailv bv the key managers 
as the college interacts v\ith its complex environment, then we need 
a deeper understanding of the structures ,and influences within the 
university, i (/.. administrators, structural entities such as academic 
departments, public relations tjffices. and most important, value sys- 
tems and beliefs. \\\ these influence the flow of infoinna^ion back and 
forth, and therefore' influence greatly how resources are usfed and 
the dirt*ction in whi<;h an institution ultimately proceeds. 

Again, the analogous use of the term "interface** to describe a 
■'place vvhere"all interaction between the inner environment or sub- 
systems of the college or uni\ersit\ and the e.xternal components of 
the environment, can be helpful if not taken too literally. We have 
.seen that the structure of the internal components and the nature 
of the external components both provide restraints or limitations on 
the kind of information-energv that can be exchanged. Concerning 
components of the external enviKjnment, one can add several things. 
Components are di\erse, thev are constantly in a state of flux, and 
thev are to a greater or lesser degree interconnected. It follows then 
that a svstem with a cVmmon set of goals is constantly called^pon 
to interact w ith a diversity .of other systems with distinct goals in 
such away that it is mutually, beneficial, or at least not destructive 
to each other. Second, these kinds of interactiions tan almost never 
be fnjzen into patterns or blindly repeating exchanges. This^s true 
becausT not only is the college or university an open and a^la|Hive 
sy.slem, but so also are many of the cotnpooents with which it is in- 
teracting. They arc all therefore irl a constant state of change vis-^ 
vis their own external environment. Finally, the college or university 
and its critical external components are all locked into a larger sys- 
tem, such as a giiiJQ society with.certain political and economic con- 
texts. ^Because they are interconnected, the relationships between 
all com|K>nents are constantly changing. That is, if there is a radical 
shift in unemployment in a society, all the interrelationships, of the 
critical components— private enterprise, the public, educational in- 
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stitutions. the federd and ^tate fjovernments-ehariKe. This obvi- 
ously n«.e.siiates shift, in the total pattern of previous exchanges 

i"^"'""^^''"" proce^sinfr nature of a complex social 

■k I u " ""'"^ "i-^*"^' c^'-^-fullv the process bv 

which such an entity Koes about the formation of Koal. and the pur"- 

fcaiback. We are not talkinK of M,me simple drive that guides 
jvith some internal mechanism, towards some predet^-rmined goal' 
We ha\e constructed a much more difficult problem than that bv de- 

h ue .seen c-hangt^ m the behavior of the system follow deviations in 
he goals themselves. ,o that the kind of feedback under considera- 
t "r^s L rlVr' ' i"t^'-action. There are several charac' 

tcnstits that the open system brings by its verv nature to a feedback 
process: (1. There are critical subsystems at the boundaries of the 
s'en !hv,'T 't-"''" ^"'^"^•■<-^' These mechanisms are 

cnt ri r ?'!?;^' ^'^-^nts relatc>d fo their internal ' 

trittria. Ui> These sensory or^jans must-be able,to record any devia- 
t.ons from the standards established by the criteria of the nternal 

an^Sr-b J'"' ^^J^'^^ ^-^'h the systemVS 

and the subsystems limitations or criteria accordingjy 

The simple thermostat nieeLs these basic requirements iis a sys- 
tem «t components organized to deal with one aspect of the environ- 

- aTIti nrr''" a single criterion Ze 

a particular temperature setting has been set; (2) There are physical 
elements which are sensitive to the temperature of the 'u ro und ^ 
tu"; Zt'on''' ^^-'"^--hanism. the r^ercur.'. is so struc 
tun d that one can measure the deviations on either side of the set- 
t.ng ami th,.refore record the "mismatch"; (4) There is the ability 
er^on " T'"'? -nformation to turn the heating component ei^ 
.her on or pff. so that the deviation is reduced or brough closer to 
single criterion. Since the environment in which a thermos J- 
exists s complex, it would be impossible., to design a single simple 

m^tTJ: '''"r ^ 'eat to"m'aintaTn' a 

68 temperature unless one is able to control all the elements in the 
environment-It is much easier to Establish a simple feedback m^fiha^ 
tTin Tit' ^hat ca^ control the central heating sys- 

Ind Z Tu ^''"^ J° '^i'"'"^'-^"' circumstances, 

aJapUv' '^'^'''''^ is constantly \ 

though the example is somewhat'distant from the operation of a 

iem. Ihere is the constant management process.of3V^eloping more 
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and mure cumplux eriteria-tebting bubbj btemb. Fur inbtance^, as fund- 
ing, or btudentb, or facultj^ become a more diverse or scarce compo- 
nent to the b>i)tem, mo^and more co;nplex bubb^btem^ develop to 

.deal with them. In the prbtntwCone ib conbtantU building in criteria 
for the ^election of btudentb, or the promotion of facultv, or commu- 
nication^ with tHe local community. Thebe are bometimeb done by 
happenstance, or b\ occasional planning, or b> careful meaburement, 
but the\ are done in e\er.\ complex open b\btem uhether someone 
atti^nds carefully tu them or not. In termb of the overall purpose of a 
complex inbtitutiofi, the individual goal^^f the subsystems at the 
peripher> uf the organization must be at some point mutually inter- 
dependent. Thi,s often requireb conbtant reasbCbsment in ^ti'mb of 
prioritieb and Coordination. Second, e\en a-fter one hab decided what 
sensitivity criteria one wishes to build into the subsystems, one must 

^ pay constant attention to the **probing devices" used at the interface 
between the system and the environment. If the public relations of- 
fice has only certain typt»s of dissemination practices, or if the vice 
president f^jr community affairs has only certain types of connections, 
o^if the school of public affairs recruits only certain types of profes- 
sors, the information flow from the environment to the system in a 
critical area is undergoing constant distortion, and therefore vv ill find 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to regulate itself in the ap- 
propriate fatishion, however carefully the (!l:'iteria have been pre-es- 
tablished. 

One last area ip which research in general systems theory and 
■ complex t^ocial systems jtias only begun id touch is the double tenden- 
cy that keeps social systems in creative tension. There exists at the 
same time processes that tend to preserve and maintain a sysfem s 
given organization and state, and those other processes that tend to 
elaborate and change the system s forms and structures. Anyone en- 
gaged in '^managing'* these tyf>es of open social systems, of which, 
the collt^ge or university is a prime e.xamplCT, deals with these ten- 
•".sions daily if not hourly . They are "learr\ijig systems,**^ w^ith all that 
C(jnnotes about self-fegulation and adaptive organization. Stilly there 
is nothmg automatic or guaranteed about an open sy stem continuing 
to be so, especially when the tendencies toward stajoility begin to 
dominate. 

Social systems are, of course, composed of individuals who them- 
selves bring many of the characteristics of "open'' systems to their 
social existence as well. Since managers are dJten i^ngaged in the 
, process of moving new information into systems, keeping informa- 
tion flowing between the system and the environment, and coordi- 
nating* the internal organization into a purposeful whole, they also 
often confront an^almost incomprehensible resistance to movement, 
adaptation, and change. Donald Schon in his book Beyond the Sta- 




ble State calls thiv tende^cj to flKhfto remain the same, "dynamic 
conservatism." 

The process of becoming part of a social system, for Schon, is a 
total and complete immcreion in a series of subsystems, not onlv of a 
formal nature, but of a normative type, that begins to fonfn part of 
a self-identity. I 

When a person enters a swiai -sjstem, he encounters a hodv of theory 
^ which more or le.s explicitly .et.s out not onlv the "«av the wo d i " 
iuu-,ro,mei,t^ but "who we ar^.." and "what «e are doinK" ( / t » ) - 
and "jvhat we .should be doin«" i/;../-..,!.--! (Emphasi.s atil ' 

If Schon is correct then the're.sistive tendencies of social svstcms and 
individuals within them-become more understandable. Social svs- 
tems provide a source of livelihood and perhaps some economic se- 
curity, but more profoundly, they may provide a framework of values 
and a conte.xt of meaning that become part of who one is Threats to 
■ the social system are therefore much more; they are threats to this 
iramework. ^ > 

To return the "feedback" process. When crucial information is 
refused by the system, or the reactive, corrective niechanism is 
jammed, the purposes of the system and the shifting environment 
Krow farther apart. If the "correction" comes, it can come violently 
depending on the distance or "log"^ to beVorrected to bring the sys- ' 
tem back to a goal-oriented state 

Finally, because of the ongoing nature of interchanges between 
the system and the environment, and the importance of circum-, 
stances m this process, the system is often called upon to "make judg- 
^ n?ents about the need for action or inaction, tranc^'uility or aggres- 
sion. Since open systems are not self-sustaining, they make informa- . 
_ tion-energy judgments that often develop into organizational styles 
in much the same way individuals develop styles. Nader-like' con- 
sumer groups develop organizational patterns very different from 
the American Trial Lawyers Association. Antioch College and 
Pnaceton. G^dard and Santa Clara, all have different stances to- 
ward themselves and their external environments. 

A MODEL 

What follows is a "modej-'or frame of reference to help in clarify, 
ing orientations toward the system and the environment 

Onfentation Toward the System-Attitudes or .orientations to- 
ward a system range from having a high regard for that system to 
holding It in low regard. In the context of the model, the critical 
factor in maki ng this judgment has to do with the planner's or deci- 
•^Donald Schon. Beyond the Stable State. New York. Random House, 1971, p. 34. 
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sion-maker's ashussment of the resources of the s>stem. So "high 
regard for the system" might be paraphrased by saying, "I believe 
that this s\stem has capabilitiei>, competencies, resources which can 
significantl\ contribute,' to the solution of the problem at hand or to- 
ward the.achievement of a specific goal or purpose." ^ 

Ejumidk In thinking about how ^^eucher might deal with a given stu- 
dent and witJhJliaX itudentV^ationship to his en\irunment it is e\i- 
dent that the teacher's perceptions uf the student's capacities, compe- 
tentieb, and resources will ha\e a great deal to do \\ith how the student 
is treated. Thuv. if in a ^uen learning situation the student is seen as 
having apprupriate resuurces, the kinds uf learning designs and educa- 
tional practices that are emplu>ed, and^'^^en the administrative and 
poiicj decisions that are made, will be influenced by that orientation. 
Conversely, if the teacher or planner sees a particular student as hav- 
ing low capacity tjr limited resources in a ^ii\en area, then plans, poli- 
cies, reactions and pattern^ for dealing with that student will be signif- 
icantly influenced by that orientation . 

Note that in the above example thiQuOrientation may be based upon 
actual knowledge or experience with a given student (system), or it 
may emerge from a set of attitudes or pre-judgments about students 
in general. Note, also, that the system may be thought of as.one per- 
son, but in some cases may be a group, a class, or another system. 

In short, then, the strategies, processes, and plans the administra- 
tor uses for dealing with a given system as it relates to its broader 
environment are clearly shaped, in part, by the administrator's or- 
entation toward that system. 

Orientatipn Toward the Environment— The second dimension of 
the model has to do with one's orientation toward the environment or 
components of that environment. These again range from seeing en- 
\Ironmental components as having capacities, capabilities or re- 
sources to contribute totbolution of a problem or aid in dealing with a 
given situation to the other extreme, of perceiving the environment 
lor componeni^ of it) as having a Jovv level of resources or capacities. 
So "high regard for the environment" is simply a short-hand way of 
saving that the environment is seen as potentially making a real con- 
tribution to moving the client tow^ard solution of a problem. 

Integration of Concerns— The key point in development of the 
model is that orientations toward the sy stem and orientations toward 
the environment (or components of it) are interdependent. If an in- . 
dividual has high capacity for contributing to the solution of a prob- , 
lem and environmental components have high capacity, then the 
way in which the system and the components interact is optimized • " 
when these resources [fl^ jointly made available and broiight to, bear 
on the situation at Issue. In interpersonal terms, if individual A has 
resources, knowledge, and capacity to contribute to the solution of 
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problem X and there is a textbook, group, or other l-nvironmental 
component which has resources, capacities or information to con- 
tribute to the solution of problem X. then'it is clearlv desirable for 
these two components to come together. Thus, when the s\stem is 
seen as having capacity or resources and the environmental compo- 
nent is seen as having capacity or resources, the best u av of working 
on the issue would generally seem to be interactive 

If. however the incTivirfual or the system is seen as having high 
capacity but theT'nvironmental factors are seen as having little to 
contribute, then it would seem best for the system to draw on its own 
mternal resourceii. This pattern can best be described as pro-active 
That IS the system is the key resource, the energizer. the initiator of 
action, the problem solver and the environment has little to contrib- 

In the converse situation, if the system or cUent is seen as having 
^ imited resources or capacities regarding a given problem or situa- 
tion but there are capacities or resources in the environment, then 
he sjstem should be reactive. Put in another way. it may be best to 
utihze or be shaped by the resources or capacities thatare present in 
the environment in regard to a given situation. 
Finally, if in a given situation neither the system nor the environ- 

■ fT. f ''r^T'''" 'u"^^"^^ ^''^^'^ ^« ^^P^city to con- 

tribute, then It may be best for both to remsim inactive regarding the 
problem or situatien at hand. Put in very simple situational terms, if ^ 
an 'ndividual wished to cross a turbulent stream gnd it became clear 
that he did not have sufficient capacity or resources" to cross the 

?n.?n7 7. '"""^'^ ^"""""^ his environment and 

found nothing to'aid him in getting across, then it might be best for ~ 
_ him to give up the venture., So he would remain inactive. 

it IS important to recognize that the model does not attempt to de- 
fine behavior at all times and in all situations. Rather, the patterns 
ihat are suggested are always relevant to agiven time, a given place 
a given problem-situation. Furthermore, these judgments are often 
the result, of human perception which can be faulty and which may 
shitt from moment to moment. ' 

The model can serve two purposes: (1) to provide a framework for 
describing an existiniLstrateg>- which is being followed by a system 
as It relates to its environment, and (2) to provide a framework for 
defining strategies for the employment of resources to achieve the 
purposes of a specified ijystem. . ' - 

Descriptively, if both the system and its environment.are giving 
and receiving information, are shaping and being shaped by each 
other's behavior and information flow, then dearly the system and 
, the environment are interactive. If the environment is shaping the 
system, if the energy, resources, direction and influence are flowing 
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from, outside the system into it, then tbe system is reactive. Con- 
versed, if v\hat is happening is that the s>stem is giving information 
and shaping and energizing the world around it bj using its own re-, 
sources, then the process is clearl> pro-active. Finally, if there is no 
exchange of energv, no interaction, no shaping going on either \va> 
between the .system and its environment or Components of it, then 
at the moment, at least, the process is inactive or dormant, , 

But one might wish to go beyond merel> describing "what is" and 
ask. **\Vhat is desirable and under what circumstances is it desir- 
able?" . ^ ^ . . 

Two, notions are central to answx^ring this question: 

( 1 j A human s.vstem has difficulty responding adequately in any 
given situation unless it has an information base and a value 
system from which to construct a response. In a sense, then, 
the >>ystem 'needs to sift through its ow n pool of know ledge, 
^ its ovyn resources, as it attempts to relate to the world 
around it. 

(2) A system can't very welt respond to the world around it un- 
less it is sensitive to and perceptive about^that world, unless 
it asks the right questions about itself and about the environ- 
mental components with which it is^ interacting. 

The questions that should be asked to define strategies emerge 
from notions fundamental to cybernetics, information ex(?hange, anB 
^ the b\^havioral sciences. These are that: 

(! ) Everything is connected to everything else. 

(2) All components ofja. living system and many aspects of its 
environment arcfTn the process of change. 

(3) Diversity exists within a system and in its environment and 
must be utilized if survival is to be assured. • 

When these notions are joined with considerations presented ear- 
lier in this paper regarding the capacity of the'system or environ- 
mental components to respond, the decision-maker or educator has a 
framework for defining a strategy . Thus, use of the model is aided by 
. : identification of the kinds of perceptions, attitudes, and values which 
e.xist toward the*system with respect -to the following factors: 

a) J'erception of the system a$ a resource, as having competency 
or .capabilities. 

b) Perception of the.system as\havilig boundaries, making \\ dls- 
. tinguisiiable from other sykeni^. 

c) Perception of the system as 5^ 
systemHT-having its own intern 

d) Awareness of, and valuing, diffjerqlitiatioVi and variety within 
the system. 

e) Recognition that the (system is mc 
its parts. ^ 



ng comprised of its ow^n l^ub- 
\\ y iji terdepen dencies. 



^^han simply the sum»of 



Similarly, it is n'ccessan? to clarify the meaning of having high re- 
gard for the environment. The factors which are presenfinclude- 
al Perception of the environment as having resources, compe- 
tencies and c;H)abi lilies. . 
bl Perception of the e^fronment as comprised of differentiated 
components with (fistinguishable bpundaries. 

c) Perception of the environment with its components interact- 
mg and interdependent. 'it^idti 

d) Avvarenes. of. and valuing, the differentiation and variety 
Which exists within the environment. 

e) Recognition that the environment is more than the sum of the 
.components of_ which it is comprised.- 

SUMMARY ' ^ 

Once the probrom are^i. the situation, the survival needs of those 
laken-''! identified, the following specific actions can be 

!ftuaU(ir^'"" ^^^^^"^ ^""^^i"" ^ ffven problerti 
(2) Identification of the critical, components of the environment 
- ' ^ '-'''^^"l is.interacting or needs to, interact in 

orcer to survive or produce positive results. • 
f.3» A searching and probing of the environment and of the sys- 
tem m order to develop a deeper understanding of its value, 
of its differentiated parts, of its uniqueness 
■ (U Development of the needed mechanisms, capacities, pro- 
cesses necessary to utilize appropriately that which is avail- 
able in the environment and in the system to acTiieve results- 
, (o) Finally, d evelopment o f processes and activities which sus- 
tain or elaborate that which is functional and. contributes 
te-the health of the sy.stem and its relationships. " ' 

SUMMARY^THE MODEL 

The interdependencios described above can be shown diagram- - 
matically as follows: 
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High Regard 
For System 
Capacities 



Low Regard 
For Environment 
Capacities 




High Regard 
For Environment 
Capacities ^ 



Low .Regard 
For System 
Capacities 



Each of these four quadrants, can be described by a word or phrase: 




FREEDOM AND tHE «COPE OF 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 

* / * 

Joaeph Schwab ^ 

Programs of liberal educatior/ are supposed to liberate their cli- 
ents, free them. The j^rave problem of constructing a sen'iceable 
liberal program is posed by the^complexity and variability Of the fac- 
tors involved in freedom. / 

A small boy finds the cou/age to run away from a tyrannical fa- 
ther He gathers some moiiey and a feu belongings and hitches a 
freight train to a nearby town. Once there^he is "lost": knowing 

* neither what to do nor How to do it, and too frightened to see the 
suggestive clues afforded by the ambience of new place^and peopbs. 
Even were he unafraid, he would need, for freedom, to know what 
sorts of people to apr>ro!^h and how to identify such persons. He 
would, need command of the language necessary to explain fiis pre- 
dicanrient and obtain sympathetic^ hearing and help. Sympathetic 
help would be obt^i^ned only by **arguments" (including a winning 
manner) which coiild overcome the prevailing view that childr^rT are 

* parehts' property, require pabental supervision and are unreliable 
juxlgcs of their^ituations. Even if tlfese barriers to freedom were 

-^verc^ome, the^if« would need lo find a useful role to play and have 
the competen/e^ learn to play it. ^ * , - „ 

This extra^ird^Tily simple situation indicates some of the factors 
"involved ir/libefftion. Th'e^e are affective factors: the child s origi- 
native reyellion,^is later p^Hic and regained s^i^lf-control. There are 
symbolic factors: the needed language and rhdtoric. There are cog- 
nitive factors: knowledge x)f kind^ of people an4 of signs of member- 
ship in a kind|competence to discern societLl wants and Reeds and- 
competence tb Icontribute to^ one or more, frhere are conative fac- 
tors, acts of Willing and doing: the originalTlight knd renuncialion 
of the home s^upports; approaches to personls and rea^diness to ac- ^ 
cept and play ^ social role; inurement to this, new "tyranny"; prep- 
aration of and for occasional relief from-the new tyi anny and recrea- 
tion for return to its demands. There are social factors: the mores of 
the new haven, its social and i)olitical structure, the kinds of rotes 
and persons which compose the social structure.'! ' !S 

Coloring all of these are factors which are both 'cognitive and af- 
fective, social as well as symbolic: what th^ child believes 'freedom 
to be; what freedom he ex-pdcts; what freedom he thinks is possible; 
what ffeedom^e can tolerake. ' 

If the tyranny were one bf ignorance, incompetence and imma- 
turity, that i6, if the victim \f ere an emergi;ig adult, the same factors 
Copyright 1976 by Josei^ J. Schwab 
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would bo involved. In >uch u ca^e, there ubu^d be nmied freedoms 
frorp affective chains. nutabl> caring too much uhjoii littl^ about 
what others think, pru^penbities to abject cunformjl> or recJilesa defi- 
anei\ and indulj?entt and draniattkition uf de{y?^sion, anxiety and 
self-pit>. There would l>e appropriate freediim from local-topical 
soc'jal constraints, y^peciallv constraints on aaernatives entertained 
and prejudice^ whiih e\vlu(ie human grou|;s from the-person^s moral 
_Communit.\ _ There kuuUi be frt^'dom from cognitive limitationsAig- 
norance, superstition, lies, and illusory expectations? " • ' 

In* adjdition to freedoms from, there would be freedoms to and 
frt^edoms of. There uduld be freedom Of the city of the uord— phi- 
losophy^ histor>, the no\el, drarha and' lyric poetr>— knd ^plastic 
arts and, mu.sic, some of this, freedom active as v\ell.at> appreciati\e. 
There would be freedom io entertain views and values alternalj^e to 
those \'urrentK held. There wuij^d be freedom-for prudent choice 
and fon action against the grain. ■ > \ 

Eklucatiorf iKTtains to all these freedoms, including those only oc- 
casionally conceived as part Ijf liberal education in the betting of a 
school. There „are,. furthermore, formal resources appropriate to 
these free(lon>s froiH which to draw f.(?r collegiate curricular pur- 
'Poses. ^ , . * 



, FdRAIAL R'ESDURrES^E?OR A LIBERAL CURRICULUM 
-A. SYiMB()LJ(\ * ' * \ ' ^ 

'f^ Language ' " . ^' ' " ^ 

fMyth (folk -wisdom') ^ . \ 

Jin \ ' ' \. /. " / . ' 

CbmYnbn places (.Toi^ica^) ^ \ * " 

\£ CQGKITIVE . . 

The Knovvigand Thought (embodied in written dlijcoursc) • 
-The.Opine^ln written ^iscours^p; iq^oral e^cchang^?) ^ 
, The Beheld (in , things, arid in acts, hutflaa and oth^er) 

3. CONATIVE ; ■ ■• . , ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

^ Impulsive acts and their consequences (b> students; by others) 
Acts ehost^n, reflected 

Abts self-controlled (impulsions suspended an^ mediated) 

Imposed act^(imposed deliberately, imposed by a social system) 

Habits ' ' 

•V * 

4. AFFECTIVE . . , ' ' 

Moods and emotions (felt and undergone"; signalled by others'; 
described and^nteq/reted in literature and art) * 
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o. SOCIAL ' 

Interpersonal roles 
Socioeconomic roles 

Among these resources, only the symbolic and cognitive are com- 
monly drawn upon for curricular purposes and even some of these 
are ignored or sparely used. The prevail^g academic habits of read- 

• ing and letture constrict oral exchangelf opinion among students 
and faculty, andVhere s^ch exchange occurs, U consists mainlv of 
confrontation andjdebatei rarely of a dialectic leading to more' de- 
fensible opinion. M\^h has become unfashionable or limited to non- 
deliberate promulgation and then only of myths current and ap- 
proved. Topics had until recently falle'n.into desuetude,^and>revived 
mainly as structures of persuasive rhetoric. Their roles as resources 

• for organization of thought and as evocations of creative effort are 
rarely put to use. Further, the kViown and the, opined are confused 
for students by a prevailing rhetoric of asserted conclusion which 
minimizes consideration of evidence and argument in the interest of 
coverjige. Finally, the .beheld is usually limited to th6 structured 
laboratbry "exercise" and the guided field trip. Yet much with po- 
tential liberal effect lies in the social situation of dormitory, class- 
room, doffee shop and street. 

Among resources other than the sym'bolic'and' cognitive, conative 
and social resources* can be mobilized for liberal purposes by at 
least two readily available means. One of these concerns the teach- 
^ ing-leaming climate afforded by classrooms and campus. The class- 
room can be re-ordered to constitute a learning community by re- 
placing a substantial part of tJie prevailing individual effort and 
competitiveness with collaboritTve* learning. Pairs and trios can be 
given responsibility for obtaining, presenting and clarifying mate- 
rials needed by the group as a wh(5le. One student can be invited to 
act as respondent and critic of anotlier in the course of- discussion 
The group as a whole can be left to organize itself (without the pres- 
ence of the official teacher) for selection and ordering of curricular . 
materials, for mastery, of a competence, or clarification of meanings 
• and relations in a discourse under consideration. Some portion of 
the curncular materials" can be chosen to render students and pro- 
fessor peers, both students, the materials equally new to both. In 
.arranging collaborative efforts of two and threes, the members can 
be chosen to afford each participant experience of diver;sities of tal- 
ent, propensity, and social-ethnic-religious-economic styles not af- 
forded by his earlier, milieus. 

In the operation of such groups, students will act with respect to 
self-image and image of others, thus learning something of the di- . 
versity of persons and social roles which constitute a mixed society. 
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TheT^ will enter >ituatiun.^ reiiuirin^ suspense uf impulse and reflec- 
tion un possible cunoequence. The> will discu\er the need for arts of 
discourse ami persuasion and fur adjustment to varieties of special 
intef^sts. The\ obtain some practice in these arts. The\ w ill abo 
disco\ er sumt:* of the intrinsic rew ards of collaboration and ^mity^nd 
in consequence be^in to acquire a propensity for such relations with 
other persons. These are, of course, contributions to freedom. 

The second means for mobilizing eonati\e and social resources iii 
U'Ns far-reaching in effect. It consists of an- honoring of the "arts of 
the practical" b\ wa\ of participation and practice in decision, ch^oice 
and consequi^nt action. Practice of these arts can take place by ex- 
panding the notiijn of the learnifi^ community to include a clustfer 
of communities on a campus amon^ which services and facilities 
must be loaned and borrowed, hence reiiuirin^ reco^ition of dif- 
ferences of interest, negotiation, decisions about cost and benefit, 
and a coming to terms with risk, uncertainty, profit and renuncia- 
tion. -Similar invuhement in the.practical arts can take place by way 
of simulations. 

It should be added that a learning community wUh its association 
of persbns of diverse competences, propensities and styles, as well as 
a cluster of such communities with its concomitants of ne^otiatiojji 
and exchange, are means for the mobilization of affective resources,' 
as well as the mobilization of the conative and social resources.Xol- 
laboration and negotiation involve increased awareness of moOd and 
emotion and of their effects on behauor. They also provide occasion 
for control of une's ow n emotions, fur taking account of the effect of 
mtfod on one's estimate of costs and benefits, and for. noting and 
coping vvitli^the moods of others. . - 

Curricular Materials 

1\ narrow conception of learning and of the character of curricular 
materials often parajllels the restriction of formal re*sources to the 
symbolic ahd cogniti\e. Learning is taken as perceiving, re;nember- 
ing anil believing, curricular materials are limited to matters cap- 
able of perception, storage and belief. To be free, however, is not a 
mere state, much l^is a state consisting only of possession of a store- 
house of lore. Freedom, on the contrary, is a cluster of propensities 
toward jaction. Consequently, there is much more to learning than 
rememlKjring, and curricular materials have functions beyond that 
of being subjects of perceptipn and memory. They must function, as 
well, to provoke, guide and refine the acts by which competences 
are mastered and propensities internalized. An overvievt follow^s of 
liberal curricular roles and actors.- 
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^ CURRICULAR ROLES AND MATERIALS 

1. Matters to he knoini 

.1 Things and eventij (reported, seen, undergone, enacted). 
.2 Data (things, events, <?tc., assigned coherence and meaning 

, by a problem) 
.3 Ideas ^nd conceptions (for application to things, events, 

data) (for relating to one another) 
.4 Conclusions (as derived for data and conceptions) ^ 
5 Discourses (displaying movement from data, conceptions to 
conclusions) 

2. Examples for nnitatiou 

.1 Tactics and strategies for solution of problems 
.2 Argument (dialectic; rhetoric; logic) 

.3 Analyses of genres (discourses, narrative, drama, poetri', 

music, art) 
.4 Grammars, styles, etc. 

3. Challenges, pmmcaUous and exemses 

.1 Problems and dilemmas (real; simulated) 
.2 Situations (real; simulated)! 
.3 Confrontations (real; simulated) 
.4 Panoramas (re this item and above, see text following) 
.5 Elations, anxieties, disappointments (ensuing from treat- 
ment of items above) « 
.6 Vices and privations (made evident by responses to .1-.4) 
.7 Seductions (to superficial, inappropriate or stereotyped, re- 
sponses to .1-.4) 
.8 Affirniations and analyses (for critical appr'aisal re matters 
a/firmed, analyzed) 

.9 Contradictions, paradoxes, non-sequiturs (frr identification, 
resolution)' 

With respect to models for imitation, tactics and strategies for so- 
lution of intellectualproblems ar£ supplied in part by topics or com- 
mon places. The Aristotelian four causes, the components of the 
Deweyan problematic sftuation, and the Platonic image-thing rela- 
tionship are cases in point. Attacks in terms of* the four causes are 
available among physiological structure-function researches, in ef- 
forts in medicine to establish disease entities, and in Parsonian socio- 
logical studies. The Deweyan structure is used commonly in military 
and political tactical planning as well as in records of corporate and 
administrative planning. The image-thing' relation can be found in . 
political criticism and analyses which compare existing states/socie- 
ties or constitutions with an ideal, and in efforts to provide means 
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fur better appru.ximatiun uf real ph>i>ical phenumena to their theo- 
retical model lit i^ worth noting that the pVoblems attacked by all 
thehe mean> ma\ practical as uell as theuretie-seientific.) 

The other li>teii examples uf modeU fur imitation are reaijonabiy 
evident, except the reference to analj^ses uf genres. The **genres" in\ 
que.stion et^uld and ^huuld include philosuphic uurk.^. scientific ma-l 
terials. anii hi>tur\. as uell as uurks of art. The models proffecra 
would afford in>ights into the kind> uf ijui*stion> appropriate to ask 
of >uch wijrk> in onier to elicit their meaning, and some uf the means 
b\ w hich the text is searched for ansu ers to the question. 

Two dangers attend the u>e of mixlels, and especiall\ models of 
annals ses of ^enre>. The liangers con.^ist of misteachin^ students that 
one and onl\ one mode of iiue>tioninj? is appropriate to a genre and 
that works fall definiteK into one genre or another. The first danger 
is guarded again>t by affording a small \ariety of mo^lels, each of 
which addresses a work in a different way. The second danger is 
avoided b\ treating amenable works as members of two or more 
genres (a Greek traged\ as a work of art and as a n^oral commen- 
tary; a novel as novel and as social criticism). 

The first four **chSllenges" listed (problems, situations, confron- 
tations and panoramas) are variations on a common theme. Each is 
an invitation to enquiry , involv ing discrimination, invention and sys- 
tematic ^thought. Three of them varv in the degree of structuredness 
afforded, therefore in the extent to which initiative and invention 
are required. Problems are true to their name— they pose a specified 
. uncertainty or. incompleteness. "What is the next number in this 
mathematical series?", **Ho^^ could v\e verify tlaa hypothesis, given 
///<.s( conditions and facilities?" Situation> are less structured; they 
call fur identification and formulation of the problem, as well as for 
*it^ .solution. Nevertheless, thev, too, have a considerable degree of 
structure compared to "panoramas." The situation has boundaries 
vvilHin which the problematic, and means for resolution of the prob- 
lematic, are present though unidentified. In panoramas, on-the other 
hand, a .situation m,i4^t itself be bounded. The panorama includes 
.something pr^jblematic, includes factors available for solution of the 
problttm, anil- contains much which hasjjttle or no bearing on eitheT 
problem or solution. The challt^nged indi\idual will need fo make a 
threefold di^erimination^and, indeed, a panorama ma^ contain more 
than one problem and different means for differing" routes toward 
solution to each problein. 

Confrcjntation.s are problems, situations or panoramas as far as de- 
gree of structure i.s concerned, which involve' persons and'their be^ 
havior — intention.s^^ij^itudes'^, action.s, imminent further actions— and 
call for problem-.solvmg interventions designed to abate, divert or 
modifj- the^imminent further actions. They involve, therefore, not 
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only problem formulation and solu^tion but ethical judgment: what 
actions should be altered, what interventions are defensible as well 
as probably effective; what altered directions or modes of action are 
most desirable. 

Elations (and satisfactions of lesser intensit\ ). anxi^^ies and disap- 
pointments are common emotional accompaniments of intellectjuaU 
work which affect, for better or worse, the quality of the wofk and'^ 
the attitude toward similar intellectual challenges encountered later. 
Their recognition, discovery ~of their effect, and practice in their ap- 
propriate control are as much contributions toward freedom as the ■ 
int<?llectual competences which the work js designed to enhance. 

Seductions of the kind listed are means for el citing diagnostic 
signs of vices and privations hot revealed^n the cburse of ordinary ' . 
address to challenges. They may consist of no more than apparently 
simple problems which require persistence and close attention in 
order to detect their full scope and complexity. The device nlay be 
more devious, such as an array of actually simple problems -followed 
by a complex one. The purpose of detecting vices and privations, is, 
of coufvse, to set al)OUt their correction. 

The remaining challenges (affirmations, analyses, contradictions, 
paradoxes, and non-setiuiturs) are self-explanatory. * 
The existence of challenges among curriculum materials occa- 
sionally poses an embarrassing administrative problem. Conven- 
tionally .trained trustees, parents, and community members usually 
interpret any item in the curriculum as equivalent to the multiplica- 
tion tables: something taught as indubitably true. Consequently, 
such items as Xhe Communist Manifesto, an egregioiisly, biased po- 
litical newspaper column, or a piece of bad sociological research, all 
of them presented to students as materials for analysis and criticism, 
can raise off-'campus cries of "Indoctrination!" or accusations of cor- 
ruption of the young. 

The Variety of Liberal Constituents and Emphases 

Some idea of the scope and variety of Jiberalrcurricular com^- ' 
nents and emphases can be schematized in a 4 X 4 table. Tfh^row 
and column heads we shall use are as follows: . ^ 
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Knowledge * Disciplines 



Habits 



Personality 



Unified 



Classified 



Elemental 



Idiosyncratic 



The column heads (know ledj^e, dfbciplinC?, etc.) represent possible 
contributions of curricula toward freedom. That is, in some views 
(and in some degree) we are free when we possess the right kind of 
knosvjedge. In oth^ \iews (and to some degree^) we are free when 
we possess and use the right competences. In a third view, freedom 
consists of read> patterns of behavior vis-a-vis persons and situations, 
or freedom consists of the appropriate, well-formed personality. 

The column heads as a set adequately encompass the universe of 
curricular components in the '*Western" tradition, both recent and 
past, as far as I know that tradition. They do not, obviously, subsume ' 
**Eastem*' eurriculums and conceptions of freedom, nor those rooted 
in oral cultures. Within the set, the distinctions work reasonably' 
well though, as names, ^'discipline'* and "habit'* pose a small prob- 
lem, since disciplines are habits in one or both of two senses, a disci- 
pline is a propensity to do, as well as a competence to do; a discipline 
Us learned b\ doing. In the completed table to follow, the distinction 
will, I think, be made clear. ^^"^^^ 

The distinguished factors are, of coursK inter-related. Disciplines 
entail know able jnaterials on which to operate and the memory 
which makes knowledge pos"sible is, in part, a discipline. The mas- 
tery and use of discipline affect personality and personality can'be a 
help or hindrance in the mastery of disciplines and the formation of 
habits. It is.because of such inter-relationls- that I have called tRe fac- 
tors n)rni)oncnf!i of liberal curricula rather than kinds of curricula. 
Nevertheless, professorial habits are such one component or an- 
other is often treated as if.it were independent and sufficient. 

The row heads, adapted from Richard P. McKeon s Schema of 
Philosophical Semantics, represent possible philosophic views of the 
approi^riate character of knowledge, discipline, habit, personality. 
That is, the knowledge appropriate to freedom may be conceived 
as a synthesis of academic specialisms. It may be conceived as fall- 
ing into a few large classes of knowl&dg^ or as emerging frohi a body 
of constituent and irreducible elements. It may be conceived as the 
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knowledge shaped and ^elected b> a !>erM;n peculiarly fitted tu make 
such selections and modifications. Similar distinctions can bu made 
with respect to disciplines, habits and piTsJnalitius, though when 
applied to the last, the distinctions are somewhat strained. I choose 
this array, despite its hist-named weakness, l>ecause professorial 
vie\vs and attitudt^s, uncontaminated b\ con>ideration of current 
problems and students' pri\ations, are b\ far the mo.st conspicuous 
determiners of most liberal educational pro^rrams. 

We turn now to a fleshed out schema and con>ideration of some of 
' its conti^nt. (SrhcnHi (ij^pcdrs on pnue 7(}j 

By way of clarification, we shall examine some members of some 
of these cells with ^[)eeial reference to their strengths, to ul)jectiona 
which can be raised to them, and to some of the problems they ar'e 
likely to create. 

Knowledge 

Knowledge, or what can be made to pass for it, continues to be the 
staple academic merchandise. In most instance>, consequently, lib- 
eral ends are sought by trying to discern the form of knowledge 
which will Ij berate, or to discitminate those departments of. knowl- 
edge which^appear* to possess greatest liberating potential. 

Ataimes, this emphasis on knowing is the outcome of reflection. 
The bondages imposed by ignorance, superstitidh and zealotry are 
noted, and freedom is seen as freedom from such bonds. The prem- 
ise is soiind, the conclusion a half-truth. Ignorance and superstition 
constrict and misguide thought and actton. Zealotry h^postasizes 
ends and forbids thought. Their remo\al is desirable. Unhappily, re- 
moval of these poisons is not as eas> as it may appear to be and.men 
purged of them still need, for freed<^m, the competence to transmute 
capacity for motion into actions,; elected from alternatives, and 
charged with energy-. 

Removal is not easy because, first, we cannot prove, nor even eVi-. 
dence, the prebable, where invention and entertainment of alterna- 
tives are themselves rejected. Yet, this is the condition of supersti- 
tion and of'' zealotry. Second,' we cannot prove or evidence what we 
do not kno\v. We do not kuoir that the stars in their courses are in- 
different to "bur fates or that other w orlds and other beings are not 
superposed pn ours and us. We have no Hctenct^ which demonstrates, 
the true end andthe correct means for us here-now, nor a safe tech- 
tfolofji/ by vvfilchtbiimbue the true end and correct means with de- 
sire and energy. y 

That freedom frofq ignorance, zealotry and superstition, were it 
attainable, is not freedom entire is made clear By consideration of 
the ties which relate knowledge, action and passion, and all three of 
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them to the milieu in which thi\\ arise. "Ri^ht" knowledge does not 
of' itself lead to "ri^ht" action. Appetites, predilection.s and indiffer- 
ences interpose, w hich_ari.se from pers(malit.\ . Incongruence be- 
tween practical problems ami the ()()undaries of present fields of 
knowledge demand disciplines (^f eclectic con/bination, and of appn- 
cation, of bodies J^f knowled^^e p(j>>essed. Haliits ingrained by our 
ciilturcvand society constrain thou^'ht. direct /iction and predispose 
the attachment of passion 

KnowiedKC, then, i.s not en(HiKh. Let us, ne\ertbeless'. examine 
some of the forn^.s which knou led^e-k^aded programs lake 

The specialisms which characterize c^ur knowledge correspond 
neither to the practical prol)lems which beset us nor to obviously 
natural joints in nature. One >okjti(^n to this problem is synthesis or 
integration, creation c^f a bod\ (;f unified knowledge, for purposes 
of liberation. 

Unfortuaateb. the boundaries which separate one body of knowl- 
edge from an(^ther huve i^ri^ins deeper tilWlthe crankiness of schol- 
ars or- their indifference to the uses of kn()]f ledge. A mere chunk of 
the world is selected for en(|uir\ because the w hold world is too much 
to cope'with— to complex, too extensive. A chunk so selected is read- 
ivd for enquiry b.\ impc^sing on it a conceptUcifl structure which sepa- 
rates the chosen part from its myriad connections with the rest of.the 
world and confers-on the isolated part a mode of existence— parts 
and relations of parts -such as (jr^an-and-function, element-and-com- 
pound, scene-character-action, supply-and<lemand. The conceptual 
stmcture readies the fraRment for enquiry by telling what ques- 
tions to ask of it, what data to seek for answerinj^ the (juestions, and 
, how to interpret the daUi. Since (juestion, data and interpretation 
, arise-from the imix)sed structure (the "principle of enquiry"), the 
knowledge which accrues is also ih the terms V the principle. We 
"know'' an organism when we know its organs and their function. - 
We "knov^' motion and rest, when we know what forces are at wwk 
^" ^^'^^^ direction and intensity. 

jmlkdtion of knowledge requires, then>ither a new principle of 
enp^iiry so powerful that it will embrace the rich complexity^ of the 
whole world of enquiries (synthesis), or invention of intermediary 
terms which establish meaningful connections among such notions 
as mass, free-market, enzyme and plot (integration). A genius may 
(fo one or the other some day. So far, he has not. ' 

Where synthqsis-integration per .s( is seen to be too difficult, there 
may^ be resoi;t to fntegration after the fa(;t. Selections from recog- 
ni;ced fields of en(|uiry, each selection organized in the terms of its 
source-field, are followed by a terminal course which u'ndertakes 
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retrospective integration. The usual. candidates for the integrative 
funetiort are history, philosophy, theolofO" and politics.' 

Historical integrations may be of a time (synchronic) or through 
^me (diachronic). depending on faculty preference. In tjynclironic 
integration, the commerce, polity, science, art, manners and mol-als 
of a period (our oun, with or without another for the sake of con- 
trast I are shown to bear relations to one another or to a general 
"spirit of the time." The relations chosen may be mutual causations 
in which e<ieh treated factor- is shown to affect and be affected bv all 
_or most othere. or the various treated factors are shown as taking 
their cast from some dominant institution or movement indus- 
> trialization, urbanization, exhaustion of natural resources ' deper- 
sonalization of social roles, revolt again.st depersonalization,' erosion 
or revttahzation b.V a political structure). 
Diachronic integration "makes sense" of the various facets of the 
J^j;^^;V^"t b>iexhi biting them as a stage in progress from some 
-pnTiiirTveBl^ginning,- as deterioration of a past perfection (for ex- 
ample, the polls), or as variations on a perennial theme. The latter 
may or may not be accompanied by evaluations "and suggestions of 
reform grounded in principles which claim some independence of 
historical variation. It is doubtful whether attempted exclusion of 
such principles is desirable: The principles merely go underground, 
more or less insulated from recognition and discussion, but active 
nonetheless. , , . 

The variety of philosophic integrations preclude convenient sum- ' 
mary. A few ml hoc differentia must suffice. Whatever their charac- 
ter they may be used three ways: as dogma, as selected doctrine, 
•as illumination. As dogm^i, a philosophic integration works by first 
segregating the "true" and' "false" content of the specialisms For 
example, "allegations of a biological solution of man or of syntactic 
competence amongLxhj;npanzees cannot be true; those who so al- 
lege are confused." The "true" content, thus segregated, is given 
organization (and therefore altered significance) as illustrations 
amplifications or corollaries of the positi^ons set forth in the philo- 
sophic dogma. 

As a selected doctrine, one philosophic view is chosen from many 
not as the truth, but as one accessible to students and throwing a 
helpful integrative light on the diversities of subject matter For ex- 
ample, course planners who know well that Auguste Comte proposes 
a Subjective" method and filiation of enquiries as well as an "Ob- 
jective" one, may choose,, in the intehest of clarity and on the basis 
of real or supposed student limitations, to develop-pnly the Objective 
integration. Given this choice, the various subjects of study froip- 
•' i "^t|iematics to sociology would be shown as related to -one another 
^aJTSTudies of progressively mor6 complex organizations, or orders of 
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phenomena, in which successful understanding of higher orders is 
contingent on knowledge of the lower, since tTie phenomena them- 
selves exhibit this dependence characteristics of society are re- 
. stricted by the character of its coni?tituent living organisms, live 
things by their chemistry, chemicals hy their physical constituents}. 

Selective use of a philoscfphic doctrine differs from the dogmatic 
by its operation as well as by the spirit which determines its use. 
Comte's rejection of the inetaph^sical and theological in favor of 
positivism would Ife emphasized as his starting {x>int, and its conse- 
quences not only traced but opened to question. Dependence , of 
complex orders of phenomena on simpler ones as a principle o^ inte- 
4?ration (Comtes Objective method) would itself be shown as justi- 
fied by Gomte's appeal to knowledge of humanity— its abilities and 
needs, thus indicating that the Objective integration entails another 
integration in which defensible enquiries- into simpler orders of phe- 
nomena depend on investigation of the most complex— man and his 
logics (Comte's Subjective method). 

^elective philosc^phic iYitegrations, then, like dogmatics, use but 
one doctrine. They d'iffer from the dogmatic by indicating the exis- 
tence of limitations and alternatives. 

IHuminative use of philosophy goes the obvious next step. Three 
or more integrations are developed and applied, the light shed by 
each set over against that shed by the others. Students begin to^see, 
for example, the relations of subject.fields as disciplines, that is, as 
the use of different but related methods and' principles of enquiry; 
their relations as serving different but related ends (for example! 
Aristotle's division into sciences of knowing, doifig and making— 
nriodernized as science, social studies and humanities); their rela- 
tions as arising from differences and similarities of their subject mat- 
ters. Ideally, students would bei^iven practice in appropriate selec- 
tion andjsa-afUhese different integrative tools on different prOb- 
lems^a coupling of knowledge, discipline and habit. 

By political integration, I mean selection, mutual adjustment and 
application of knowledge drawn from various fields toward the solu- 
tion of pressing and extensive problems. A current case Jn point 
\v'ould consist of the bringing to bear of psychological, econfemic, 
•political, ethical, sociological and technological knowledge on the ' 
solution of problems of air pollution, energ> conservation or hous- 

Stich* practical integrations have two strengths ancj two major 
weaknesses. One strength ponsists^aLthmrJjieatnient of the knoivl- 
edge of the various fields rather than, of their problems, methods,' 
j|?t-incipje^ or subjects of enquir>\ I rate this as a strength since, we 
are here discussing integration of programs w hich consist primarily 
of expositions of bodies of knowledge. Their other strength consists 
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of the patent **rele\an'ce" of huch an intO^ration 'to >oung' members 
of a problem-beset and action-oriented society. 

One weakness arises from union of the ephemeral character of the 
circumstances an^l details of piuctical problem^ with the -constantly 
chan^^in^ content of subject fields, especiall\ the fields of the social 
sciences Today's defensible solution ma> be hi^hl> inappropriate a 
year from now. This weakness would be much reduced if expositions 
of prep^tt-ed' (xrlectic solutions to practical problems were replied 
or supplemented by models of anil practice in the arts of eclectic 
combination and application uf know led^e— a^ain an instance of the 
lil)eral inadequacy of kno\^led^e taken alone. 

The other weakne^s— v\hose counterpart we shall encounter once 
again— consists simply uf the trained incompetence of most mem- 
bers of most faculties to undertake the work of eclectic combination 
a;id application of knowledge. Their education has not onl> omitted 
these arts, it has been trairfing in specialism, pursuit of a restricted 
body of probFems'pertaining to a restricted subject matter in a high- 
ly restricted set of terms. Each can f>oint out a relevance of his field 
to a practicaf [problem. Some can proce'ed to restate the problem as 
if it were primariK a problem in his field. Few can engage in the dis- 
course which formulates the problem so as to encompass most of the 
facets collectively'' seen, adjust ("compromise") held tenels pf one 
field to tenets of others, and combine the adjusted contributions to 
constitute a coherent solution to the practically formulated problem. 

Clnssffied and Elemental Knotrlvdqe (Cells o and 9) 

Where the entire variety of human lores defies integration, small- 
er dusters, composed each of closely related fields, are more amen- 
able to a degree of such treatment. One common and usdfufset con- 
sists of the sciences (of,ten divided into the physical and biological), 
the social sciences, humanities and language (including mathemat- 
ics). 

One then proceeds— often by polling And "Delphi" techniques— 
to obtain a list gf the major principles of each field. In this context, - 
"principle" means not starting point, but terminus— the conclusions 
held by most pr^aitiuners in the field to be both important and well- 
grouaded. These then become the chapter heads of a descriptive and 
explanatory rhetoric o'f .asserted truth. 

Often, somer literary thread or "theme'' is sought to lend the ap- 
pearance of unity to the discourse. Established favorites in biology 
are "Exchange of Matter and Energ>^'' and "Unity and Diversity"; 
in the social sciences. "The Individual and Society," "Conflict and 
Resolution,'' "Stability and Change." 

A more sophisticated effort tries to identify the "underlying con- 
^?epts" of^ach cluster, then to use these concepts as starting points 
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from which the principal conclusions of the.field are shown to be de- 
nvc(i:Soaet!j. polity, vommumty, culture. ciHIizuttou are global ex- 
amples from the social sciences. Role, aistf nnd clusa, {jcrsomlity, 
(Ls-pinttion, attentum, nnthnntij, pom-r, nujth and ntual, and profit 
are more modest instances from the same field. 

The use of concepts in this fashion shares with selective and illum- 
inating philosophic integrations a liberating strength conspicuously 
missing frprp the programs so far noticed. It is not a pure rhetoric 
of cpndusioris, of asserted truths. Conclusions are shown as "deriv- 
ing from." There is some degree of some" kind of intellectual move- 
ment, hence, whether intended or not, an invitation to students to 
follow and practice an art or discipline. Wherever there i.s concern 
for evidence, or the e.xamination of argument and counter-argument, 
or a dialectic concerned with 'ambiguity and univocality, this liber- 
atmg factor is present and to be treasured, even though there is 
litt'lp- overt concern for arts or disclpttnes. 
^ "Ideas" Jn Cell 5 refers to a means of organi2ation"similar to that. 
6f "concfpts" but far more wide ranging; so far, in fact, that it be-' 
longs, by right, on the IjoundarVv^tween Cells I and 5, since it both 
unifies and classifies knowledge. Ideas (or words which stand for 
ideas) are sought whose great power lies in their ambiguity, hence 
in their capacity fqx specification to a ver>' wide range of different 
^problems and subjects. Atfinitu, for e.xample has. or once had, mean- 
ing in bot^chemistry and human r^elations. Fate and freedom have 
their appli^on in physics as well as human destiny. Ideas of simi- ' 
lar power iriM^de: subject -object, caiiae. chance, dunige, fiict, or- 
der, quantity, iMitity. .'Similarity and difference. 

A liberar progrkm can be made, then, jn which subjects and prob- 
lems are both differentiated and connected with one another by fol- 
lowing the transmutations of ideas as they move from problem to 
problem or fietd tolfield. In such a program, especially if treated as a 
disciplinary resource in which student and teacher together trace the 
transformations ai;(i returns of such ideas, connections are perceived 
among apparent diversities, groupings and regroupings of the "rele- 
vant" are discovered, wits are sharpened, and the ground is laid for 
» creativity far'richer than the devising of mere novelty. 

"Fact" program^ go to the opposite pole. They treat facts as ex- 
istential <rivens, independent of and antecedent to ideas or concepts. 
(One of the more wooden views in' educational psychology talks 
about "concept formation" in precisely this way: a vector movement 
from sensory input to image to generalization or I'concefk") Conse- 
quently, liberating knowledge is seen as the "basic".' faci of each 
department of knowledge, and the program consists of requirements 
distributed among^he beginning courses in each fieldi Needless to 
say, this relics faculty members of a great deal (/ \<'ork and 
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I^ark Hopkiusism 

Someone, ^mewhere, once remarked, ^^Edup^onjs Mark Hopr 
kins on one end of a log and a^ student at tRe other." I .know that 
Mark Hopkins was a President of Williams College. I do not know 
who made the remark. I know w^t the remark means currently: 
The l)est liberal education consists of conveyance to the student by 
"faculty Pied Pipers of gems of wisdom of their own choosing, uncon- 
strained bj canons of Importance or soundness, and unrestricted by 
works or the stVucture uf subject fields— except those chosen by the 
Model. 

It is surel> true that some Mark Hopkinses,are truly men of wis- 
dom and do,' Indeed, con\ey a liberal education. Unfortunately, fac- 
ulty members are often chosen not on this basis, but by virtue of 
"charisma" or because they like to play, the role. When a number 
Ijave been so chosen and launched on the Mark Hopkins role, it is 
exceedingly difficult to separate real from apparent wise men and 
return the latter to safer occupations, fleal pr apparent, howe\er, 
they save administrators time and effort. 

Personality ' jt ^ 

The role of^^personality in constricting or enlarging the sCope of 
freedom is ob\ious. Flaws of personality (both privations and cor- 
ruptions) make potential competences inaccessible to their posses- 
sors, impose barriers between person and person with- respect to 
communication, or collaboration, and twiat or inhibit the relations 
between persons and the world. Mature personality makes possible 
a fair estimate of one's competences, both their kind and degree, 
renders them accessible. The more mature a person is, the less 
he; needs tt) use others as de\ices for development of his selfhood 
(njianipulating, provoking, attacking), hence, he can irecQgnize oth- 
eii as selves, learn and teach with them,' and collaborate. The world 
becomes similarly accessible, neither too fearful to£^jMore nor some- 
. thing to be trampled «nd twisted as demonstration of prowess. 

Nevertheless, some of the kurdier defenders of liberal education 
have taken the position that neither therapy nor maturation of per- 
sonality is among its duties. This position is groundetj in one or both " 
of two assumptions, that the membership of collegiate institutions is 
Incompetent to perform such functions, that the materials, methods 
an^ milieu of intellectual education are uncongenial to concerns fpr 
personality. - ^ / 

In the first half of this century, the dominant theories of person- 
al ity and its development were at once so florid and so narrow that 
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both assumptions were justified. In these theories, the crucial deter- 
minants of personality were infantile traumas and crises so deeply 
imbedded that nothing short of demolishment and reconstruction 
. (dying to be born again) could effect a change. The process of 
• change. was a full-time preoccupation of the beneficiary and re- 
quired hours per week from the therapist. 

In %he succeeding twenty years, fresh and more varied light has 
been thrown on the matter. The ego^^evision of Freudian doctrine 
made clear by exaggeration that persoYis other and later-met than 
the child's mother's husband could function as accessible models^for 
the developing personality. The interpersonal' emphases of Harry 
Stack Siijfivan and"his students indicated the extent to which revi- 

sio« of personality (and its growth) could arise in the eoucse-of per- - 

son-to-person relations which were of the world, with purposes and " ^ 
^ outcomes of their.own, not merely.iji the therapist-patient relation^ 
.The work of B. F^..Skmner and his students disclosed the lability of ' 
many aspects of bAayior and indicated how far they ^could* be 
.changed (and directed) through approvals and rewards ("approved" 
and "reward" are mt words favored by Skinner). 
• These later emphases translate readily and (potentially) effective- 
ly into thb milieu and methods a well-planned program of lib-- 
eral education would use in any case. The "teacher," supposing him ' ^ 
to have a desirable personality, can. function as a m^tur^nt model 
altornatiye to that proffered by the student's/home. He can (again 
assuming ^him t/) have a degree of mature ^erspnality) render per- 
sonages of history and fiction similarly accessible 'as instructive 
models. 

Of ^course, neither of^these conditions will arise automatically. 
The teacher must not only have a personality but make it accessible 
by being visibly more than a teacher of 'the young. His scholarly ^ 
activity; nis relations with family, friends, colleagues; his activities 
as neighbor'and citizen need to be visible (in some^'degree) to the 
students. In the case of historic and fictional personages, the instruc- 
tional problem js the reverse. The action^ of such personages are al- 
ready accessible in the media which display such personages. It is 
the springs of the actions which need to be disclosed: Oedipus' arro- > 
gance, Emily's self-possession, Socrates' courage and dedication. 

The daily work of a liberal education can, similarly, be made to 
afford some of the person-to-person relations through which per- 
sonality is r^evised and matured! Preparation for in-class work can 
be occasion for collaboFatioris of twos and threes among students 
who read, ^bstract, reorganize and present, materials to th6 re- ' 
mainder of the group^. In" such situations, there'is occasion for re- 
sponsibility to o^ers (the group for whom the material is intended), 
for. discovering mb(|es of collaboration and putting them to work,'. ' 
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for di^merin^ aniunj? pwrs a di\er^ity of talenti> and their reward- . ^ 
in« uses, as well as a^liversity of habits and attitiades. 
* ^ In-clabs work itselfban ser\e similar functions. By form of ques- 
*Uun and example the teacher can cun\ert the illiberal and common 
hal;)it of di>cussion— declaration of "personal" opjnion, defense of it 
at all costs, inning" the argument— into a joint pursuit ol the most 
likel> >tor>, in\ol\ing the pooling of e\idenees and arguments, the 
consideration of \arious [wints of \ie\v, the testing of language, ideas 
and supposed facts against one another. In j,uch a situation, attentive 
and sympathetic heajcing is e\(;ked. Persons become r^sburccb in- 
stead of opponents. Impulse is suspended. The fresh^is given a 
' chance to stand steadil,\ beside the habitual. Pfetense of knowing 
, and other defenses are laid down to permit the asking of peers for 
clarification, explanation and information. Arid periods are sustained 
* bt^cause of the fruiti> the> will l)ear. The teacher can support the shy 
and fearful a» the course of discussion evokes their impulse to con- 
tribute. He qan similarly reward bj approval the controls evoked in # 
the over-assertive by the course of discussion. 

It .should be emphasized that such alterations and acquisitions are. 
not merely of behavior in the here-now, limited to the formal dis- 
cussion situation, but can be alterations and acquisitions of propen- 
sities to beha\e, genuine changes and maturation of personality. 
They becomO propensities to the extent that they are rewarded* 
(reinforced) b,\ the course and outcome of' such discussions. The 
warmth which ensues on effective collaboration is one such reward. 
Anot-her is evidence through facial expression and response that one 
ha.s convened valued material to someone else with clarity and dis- 
tinctness. There is a similar satisfaction in perceivihg and conveying 
an obscure connection among ideas and facts, in ^ sudden "insight," 
in the master> of .something challengingly coniplex, and the intensi- 
ty of such rewards is enhanced when the activities take place in 
cortipany. 

Nevertheless, something remains of the original strictures against 
"^-^^ — a personality factor among the aims ol\ liberal education. Neither 
adult nor near-adult is entirely lajbile. Some facetSjOf personality, as 
Freud saw, are early formed and recalcitrant to change. A college 
i^ducatjon capable of shaping a "whole" man, an entirely sejf-con- 
slstent character (Cell 4), iis, then, no more^i^ealistic than the hope of 
a true synthesis of all know ledge. However, rectification of many re- 
lational^ problems and fulfitlment of a number of common personality 
privations (receiving help gracefully, affording lielp without price; . 
syHpen^e of impul.^e,- willing confession of ignorance or confusion, 
unforced collaboration with peers, comfortable relations with au- 
thority figures) are both possible and desirabje and enhance rather " 
than burden the c(/urse of intellectually liberating education. 
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In the same coherence with its inteHeciiial aims, a liberal pro-am 
can convey access tu certain source.^ of plciisure and satisfaction and 
act as midwife in thy (ieli\cry of the .satisfactions themsehes: in dis- 
covery of the economy and order of argument, theory and art; in the 
use of and play with lanjoJaKe. in the invention of alternati\es with 
respect to practical prohlem.s and dMlihiration concerninu them 
(GeH 12). 

In the same fashion, thuuKh in a quiti* different mood, a libelSC^^ 
program can introduce the student to roles in his society and to obli- 
gations societ> nia\ im[>ose, making them either desirable, palat- 
able, or targ(\ts reform, dxl^idirrg on the role. It can do>so. by 
creating miniatures of them ifT^he learning communitv, then making 
their social functions dear, exemplify ing the satisfactions they in- 
volve, or the rewards they earn (if they do), or suggesting directions 
and means by which the student can help in their reform or eradica- ' 
tion (again. Ce\\ 12). 

Mark Hopkinsism will haw its undesical)le effects, creating ad- 
mirers and ef)igon(>s among thV highly dependent (Cell 15). 

Disciplines 

That wo mean by "discipline" a competonco to do has been made 
reasonal^ly oiear..The Koneral character of disciplines is most readi- 
ly conveyed by an example (from Cell 6) of disciplines -based on 
methods and principles. The year-long coujse. Humanities 2, fjrst 
first offered by the University of Chicago in 1942, offers such' an 
example. 

This- course was grounded in the Arist6telian doctrine that every 
art or science generates its fruits according td principles of its own 
It follows from such a dictuin that fulj understanding of works gen- 
erated by any art or science can arise only if questions are addressed • 
to each work which- derive from the principles w^ich generated the ■ * 
work. Accordingly, the informative reading of an historical work is 
a disciplme m its" own right; the reading of a drama or nov^l is an- 
other; philosophical and rhetorical works each require their ajipro- 
priate discipline; so also, works of science? and the social studies. 
Russell Thomas epitomizes some of these disciplines in The Idea 
and Practice of General Education (Chicago— University of Chi- 
cago Press-1950). I paraphrase (and supplement). - 

The reading of history is directed to discovering the historian's 
aims, the data h^considers appropriate "to these aims^ and.Jhe kinds 
^of causes by which he explains the relationship of events. TKe reader 
myst be concerned toonvitt'the sources of the historian'? evidence 
and the philosophical assumptions, if any, which determine his view // . 

of what is important about the past. ^ ' ' 
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The reading uf rhetoric must raise questions about the character 
assigned b> the rhetorician to himself and his audience, the manner 
in which he adapts his arguments < their sefection, structure, and or- 
dering), and the. relationship of his *'st>le*' to the effectiveness of the 
argument, • • 

Reading of drama and fiction is directed to eliciting the sources 
of the particular pleasures which are the ends of different species ^f 
"poetic" works. Acct)rdingl>, the primary analysis of an imaginative 
or poetic wurk seek^ tu investigate it^ nature as a created thing, to 
discover, that is, the unifying principle which determines what it in- 
cludes and excludes. This leads to questiuas about the kinds of ac- 
tions represented, thence to discerning distinctions of end among 
tragedii^, comedies, and other species*of action. These questions 
in turn involve questions of the interrelations of plot, character, 
thought, and diction to one another, to the, unifying principle, and 
to the aesthetic pleasure which is the aim of the work. 
Sound reading of a philosophic work is grounded in discovery of 
^ its principles, methods, lind modes of interpretation, as well as of 
the problems it seeks to solve and the solutions it discerns, for prob- 
V» lems are forinulated and solutions are sought in ar^ philosophy in 

accordance with the method, prinpiple, and mode of interpretation 
which \\ uses. Moreover, since philosophic prflfcples, methods, and 
modes of solution are v,arious, thefr identity and their r^lat?ons' to 
one another and to problems and solutions in anyone philosophic 
-work. are discoverable ooiy if more than one such work is examined, 
and the several compared with one ano1:her. 

scientific work poses the need to^determine what problem is 
attacked, what data would permit its solution, what data are^^, 
in fa^tvbeing sought, and w hat* principles are used to interpret the 
(data. J^'^ ^ 

These 
app"reciat|i 

pline" m genei^al. They ako betraj som^e of the strengths andweak- 
Hesse/of. generic (cJassified) disciplines, as sid^. Let us examine 
sortm of these. 
/ . 

Clasf<ifie(l iJia'aplmes (Cell f)} 

Ironicallx, one of the prevailing weaknesses of classified discipline 
progran^is is indifierence to their own principles, that is, failure to 
consider alternative genera and their appropriateness for students in 
our time and place. For example, the pro-am above sketched conr 
sists of disciplines in reading,' the basis is a classification of works; 
each work is classified according to Ithe principles of the art or sci- 
ence which produces it." TKpre are altorpatives tp each of these. The 
disciplines could have been disciplines of wStching and hearing; of 
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>nail sketches of generic discijplinea appropriate to 
•^of written works suffice to convey a notion of "disci- 
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drama as staged ur hcrt^^ned. music, dance, and". spurts, uf paint- 
ing and sculpture. (In fact, the ('hicago program contained music 
-and the plastic <rfts. The\ ucro located in another part of the Hu- 
man'itiiV^ program.) The\ could ha\t been di>ciplines of doing: disci- 
plines of discussion toward con.^en.su.s, or the practical di.sciplines of 
generating, con.sidering, and choosing among alternative .solutions 
problems of exi.^tence, (]iven that discipline's of reading were a mat- 
ter of considered choice (uhich the\ uerc in this uisej, the variety, 
of reading disciplines could ha\e been generated b> consideration 
of the satisfaction's to be deri\ed from reading rather than from a 
classification of works, to be informed, Co be .stimulated to thought, 
to he entertained, to learn patterns and techniques of discourse. 
Given that disciplines of readin'g based on a classification of works 
Vere matters of con^idered choice, the di\i,sion of works could have 
been based* on the manner of disc.ourse. narrati\e, declarative e:^- 
sition, argument, one or more kinds of dialectic, deliber^^tion, de- 
bate. ^ ^ 

The" uni\erse of liisciplines to be classified' and the principles of 
classification to be used, should, of cour.se, be i^atters of delibera- 
tion by planning faculties. The deliberation, in turn, shouId.include 
consideration of the initial state of the students to be taught, the 
conditions of their societ.V, their probable places In it, and the kind 
of politv in which the\ will participate, as well as consideration of 
the wealth of ajtematives proffered by the culture. Oddly enough, 
educators at the c'ollegiate le\el are n\\T^ more often preoccupied 
w^ith the latti!^ than with the former. * 

A second prevailing weakness of discipline-centered progranris, 
and especially of thosi; using generic discipIines,iConsi5.ts in their se- 
duction of faculties from adequate consideration of othfer possible 
components of liberal programs (knowledge, especially). There is 
both^a pre-audit and a post-audit seduction, so to speak. The pre- 
audit sedtjction consist.s of the argument: "We have littte or no need 
to convey a synop.sis of our field to the .student, for we are'teaching 
him to teach himself. Once master of the discipline of history (or 
fiction or philosophy) the field is open to him. A discipline mastered 
is knowledge virtual." i 

The argument i.s, in fact, sound. Ufifortunately, there are factors 
of which it fails to take account. To have mastered the discipline of 
an art or sciehce is not necessarily to have developed a taste for its 
use. The rewards the field of art or science might afford are not nec- 
essarily reveajed by the few instanct»s of contertt which are used 
as disciplinary bones to chew on. Chicago's Humanities 2 was a case 
in point. At one t\m6, its con\eyance and exercise of the disciplines 
were so intensive that there was little time for introducing students * 
to the range and Viiriety of peoples, places, plots, and circumstances 
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which [)Cjpulate the English anj American nuvel and drama, Onl^; 
by virtue of {)re\ii)UvS eiiucation or by accident did ^ome students 
come to know the variet\ (jf .satisfactions to be found there. (This was 
also in^part the fault of the iii>ci{jlinar\ clatisification used. Its very 
heavy emphasis (ju the imaRinati\e work as a created thing Avas 
tantamt)unt t(j deni^ratitm of it> reflection of human life and char- 
acter. Cordelia \\a> not a uho ^\ent to France to return to Eng- 
land as a woman She was a coherent [>art of the structure of the 
drama.) 

^ The |)ost-audit >edii.ctiun consists of maturation of the pre-audit 
Ker*m The profes>or v\ho has once renounced the purve> of knowl- 
edge in the interot of engendering a discipline, and who sees suc- 
cess in the patentK developed competence of his students, obtains a 
reward which is rare in teaching, indubitable Evidence of effective- 
ness. 

Two of the strengths of generic disciplines ha\e been suggested 
in the course of this di.scussion. First, mii^ter\ of such a discipline 
fs to obtain access to a iiomain.^Gi\en some suggestion of what lies . 
beyond^ the gates, the student does, uideed, have^ a world opened 
to him Second, master\ of a discipline is an increment to selfhood, 
hence a contribution to personality a.s well as to intellectual growth. 

There are iK^doagogic anil administrative advantages as well. Ge- 
neric disciplines b;used on methods and princfj)les match subject 
fields in- which menifier^ of faculties ha\e their training. Some of 
them, therefore, ha\e the disciplines of enquiry from which these 
generic disciplines deri\e. The faculty members may need to he 
persuaded to be generous of their competence, but theyyieed no re- ' 
treading. The courses, too, ha\e identifiable filiations conven- 
tional subject fields a<Ld can be so recorded on student records. 
Transcripts, consetiucmtb, remain intelligible to admissions officers 
elsewhere. , n 

There are, as indicated, ip the chart, T)ther bases of classified disci- 
plines. One of thesQ, entered in the char^ simply as "Arts or disci- 
plines," has its foundation in clas<,ifiiations of language or of mental 
abilities, rather than in fields of enquirv . The traditional liberal arts 
—grammar, rhH(jric,,h)gic, and the mathematical quadrivium— are 
a case In poin|i. 

One great weakm^ss of liberal arts programs in the narrow sense 
consists of slavish adhesion to the list itself— as if grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic name(F ineluctable givens^. As a matter of fact, the very 
names of the arts ha\ e altered through the ages. The trivium is qften ^ 
seen as j^ammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, rather than^ammar, rhe- 
toric, and logic, for (example. Where the names areWable, their 
meanings have changed from time to time. Rhetoric/has rangetl alf 
the way from the art of moving men b> their passions, through the 
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art of audience-appropriate selection of antument and style, to the 
• art of treating or organizing a discourse. Finally » the liberal arts can 
justifiably be movwi entirely a\\a\ from language, so as to become, 
. say, thearts.of relating thought to action or the arts of relating thing, 
fact, and idea. <The latter i^ .suggested in the charT ai'"T)bserva- 
tion, interpretation, and application." I chose this name because 
these arts concern the fashion in which fields of enquiry are carved 
from the world by Imp(l^ing ideas which discriminate and identify 
facts and 0\'v them^their meaning, hence discriminate subject mat- 
ters themsel\t»s, and po.se new classes of problems for enquiry-.) 

One great strength of liberal arts programs in the narrow sense 
consists in the considerable' dt^ree to which they afford their own 
integration of knowledge, since they cut across subject matter lines 
and indicate some of their connections in thought' or action. 

That arts may be baswJ on mental abilities is so indicated in the 
chart. One such classification, taken from Aristotle, discriminates 
demonstration ( the "logic" of some trivium interpretations), art (how 
' to make), practical wisdom (how to deliberate about means to 
wanted ends), intui;tJve^reason (gra.srt|pf "first principles"; "induc- 
tion"), and philosophicaj wisdom, an item we shall leave undefined. 
In modern times, similar lists (which' include, interestingly enough, 
most of the AristbtHian intellectual virtues) have been developed 
by complex statistical methods, notably by L. L.'Thurstone and his 
students. 

A Rroader classification (indicated in the chart as *'knowing-mak- 
ing-doing*') elTiphasizes the tyranny of *^knowing" in the academic 
and seeks rectification by rendt^ring arts of doing and making coordi- 
nate with knowing. 

Among the above, primary mental abilities and Observation-in- 
terpretation-application have been listed as elemental. They deserve 
this discrimination to the'^extent that they are treated as irreducjbl^ 
elements of mental activity. Aristotle so treated them, though his 
hst was not intended as othex than "dialectical," i.e., one of several 
possible ways of identifying the fundamentals. Modern versions lay 
official claim to elementarity by virtue of statistical techniques . 
which discriminattKl the mental activities which bear minimal cor- 
relation with one another. Observation-interpretation-application 
deserve status as elements since they are prior to and determinative' 
of such referents a.sjj^bjcHrt matters, bodies of knowledge, and what 
passqs for fact. 

Finally, the classified disciplines may retreat some distance from 
the intellectual by emphasis on moral virtues, great and perennial 
issues of polity and society, or life roles. (The latter discriminates 
the problems of citizenship, parenthood, management of a* coherent 
personal life, and so on.) The retreat from the intellectual is by no 
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means a renunciation of it, since intellectual (iisciplines of many 
kinds will be invohvd in such emphases, but they v\ill be focused 
and used in relation to other matters, hence lose their dominant, 
- organizing position This has it^ advantages with some students in 
S(jmo circum>tance^ It (l'emaniis"cMipe[ehces o! tacults "tliey may 
not possess. 

The idioms neratic discipline hardl> need clarification since they 
are^n i^m^nMon into the di>tiplinar\ field of a Mark Hopkinslsm 
enlaXKiHl to become \\hate\er in the social world around -us we take 
as mode! for the shaping of our oU n modes^ofj>peration. the mental- 
ijjb^ar^habits of the .4ocia! class to which \^ aspire, the economic 
chiss gf which we intend to bwome members, pace-setters among 
denizens of society columns and television. 

Unified Dfsnphm'.s 

Unlike attempts'at unification of knowledge and personality, uni- 
fication of disciplines often succeeds, though the product may turn 
out to be inai>propriate to us in our time. 

The most imposing of disciplinary unifications is that we have 
.entered as dialectic (Cell 2). The word is ambiguous--as are most 
philosophic words— its meaning ranging from the Mar.xian^and He- 
gelian to that of Aristotle and of Plato We have reference to the 
latter two, singly or in combination. 

The Arist(jtelian puts iLs emphasis on treatment of the various and 
differing views of the exijert or well-informed in any or every field, 
its aim being to find the common truth inherent in the variety or to 
assemble appropriately their partial, incomplete contributions. ' 

The Platonic dialectic involves the weaving of a similarly more 
likely story from expressed opinion (but not limited to the opinion of 
the expert) as one element, our perceptions of things as a second, 
and the wisdcim embodied in the ordinarv meanings of language as 
a third. It proceeds by juxtap(Jsition of the apparently contradictory 
am»ng these and by resolution of their apparent contradictions. Its 
operative word is "but." Thus one of the fim ar^ments in the Re- 
public l)egins by eliciting from one of the assembled company a defi- 
nition of justice ("telling the truth and paying one s debts"). It pro- 
ceeds by Socrates' asking, "But what if the content of his tale 
being a possible.event which involves payment of a debt but raises 
in its hearers tne conviction that the payment in question would not 
be just. This "contradiction" *is resolved by applying a 'distinction 
between what is just for friends and'w'hat is just for enemies. This 
di?itinction, in turn, is "but-ed," and so the argument proceeds. 

InstrumentSlly, dialectical programs are distinguished by the vir- 
tual absence subject matter distinctions 6r classifications of kinds - 
of works or disciplines. Instead, work^ are .read and discus^sed with 
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respect to any matter wjfich they raise. Thus, a reading of Oedipus 
may bo followed by cotisideration "bf^aii^of the dhidiriK line be- 
tween pride and arroKancc. of the character of tra^'edy or drama, of 
the symbolism of physical blindness an^J insight, of the relations' of 
ruler and subject. of-thrDossfbility of extrasensory perception, or of 
sex. The outcome of any of these discussions may be juxtaposed to 
the outcome of others, and the outcomes may be set o\er against the 
content of other works (uhether scientific, philosophic, or dramatic). 
The ruling principles of the discussion are clarit\ , distinctness, good 
quality of evidence and argument, and. inventiveness in the search 
and disc-overy of connections which are not apparent or conventional 
as.- for example, in noting a cogency of a- matter of economics to one 
of poetr^■. (The desired erasure of conventional subject matter lines 
IS most often achieved by reading works in their historical order or 
in random order.) 

One great strength of dialectical programs consists in their inter- 
nalization of what they most {)atentlydo: unhesitatinglv transit across' 
genre and subject matter lines. Such an internalization consists of a 
discipline of creatirjty. since, one masters an art and habit of seeking 
widely for-^nd finding-ebnnections. Another strength consists of 
the initiative accorded students with res{)ect to the problems and 
issues raised when this initiative,' pnHke that of conventionally stu- ■ 
. dent-oriented programs, is poupled with demand for clarity, distinct- 
nfiis, cogency,, and high quality of argument. These two contribu- 
tions are strengths because theyjiberate students from the tyran- 
' nies of subject matter divisions, of experts, of someone to ask tbm 
the cogent question, and of une.xamined beliefs. 

The great- weakness of dialectical programs lies in the demands 
it makes on its faculty. It is a demand which not only exceeds the 
preparation afforded by typical graduate training but flies in the 
face of the habit of specialism engendered by that training. No in- 
stitution can successfully adopt such a program unless its 'faculty 
.members are willing to undertake extensive re-education and.only 
iC one or a few members of that faculty are equipped to guide the 
re-education. The mere exchange among specialists of- their spe- 
cialized bodies of knowledge is no substitute.- 
The fceconfi^entryia Cell 2. "cri'tic," is r^presfln.ted \njhe<^a.\\ 
^by the phrase, "straight and\crooked thinking.'^ In the Heyday of 
empirical positivismdt was no only possible but fashionable to sup- 
pose that the indubitable triHR the right conclusion whicK followed 
from all the data, was the attMjiable goal of science, and anything 
^ not scientific was beyond the pale. Consequently, the great and uni- 
versal discipline was criticism, the detection of slips in. logic, inade- 
quacies of evidence, 4he presence* of unverified or unven'fiable as- 
sertion. The student was educated if and only if he had' a sharp eye 
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for the difference k^tween the disguised definition iind the **genu- 
ine" empirical statement and was immune tu ^'rhetorical claptrap/* 
"Gullibility*' was the great sin. 

.Programs \\hich made tffis emphasis Usuall.\ proceeded by first 
forining courses which deali.uiih the then-supposed significant facts 
and^ihk>ries about nature, sL)ciet>, human hehasior and culture 
(science, social science, and humanities, in another language). 
Theiie \anous courses were unified b> the manner in which their 
\arious subjects were treated in the spirit of criticism— ao assertion 
without emphasis un the imperfection or incompleteness of the data 
which supported it, and orn the assumptions which undergirded it. 
Consequenjlj , all was te;itgti\e. The ^reat \irtue was skepticism 
indefinitely prolonged, '"^ ^^i*^^ 

^Gullibility is an intellectual^p^fiut it is doubtful whether skepti- 
cism indefinitely prolonged ii^tte corres|x>nding virtue. Statistics 
ha\e a lesson to teach us in regard to this. There is a statistical test 
which tells Us the prookbility with which a difference (for example, 
the difference in numoer of rt^o\eries between 100 patients given 
treatment A and the same number gi^en treatment B) might. have 
occurred by chance. The probability is expressQd as a ratio: the re- 
sult could ha\e occurred by chance one time in ten, or one timfe'in a 
hundred, or one time in a thousand. Concerning such probabilities, 
statistics speak of "errors of the first kind*' and **errors Qf the sec- 
ond kind.'" Some research workers will accept a result which could 
have occurred by chance one time in, say, 50 as "significant,** that 
is, as e\idence of the real superiority of treatmertJirA over treatment 
B. By so accepting, they run the risk of accepting as significant what 
is only the consequence of a Coin flip. This is aj:ase of error of the 
first kipd. Other researchers, the "rigorous*' ones, accept as signifi- 
cant a result which could have occurred by chance only one time in 
a thousand. They , "too, may i)e errant. Their error may have been to 
'discard as nonsignificant evidence^ xjf many importgnt truths. They 
are guilty of err6r of the second kind. 

Neither error is desirable. The risk of one or the other is, however, 
inevitable in a world of investigation in which utter certainty cannot 
be obtained. The dilemma consists in w here and when to risk which 
error. There are reasons lo suppose that we have overdone the de- 
mand for minimal uncertainty, that we suffer more from what we 
have refused to accept than from falsehoods welcomed. It may bei 
time for assent. . ^ 

Habits 

We sl?all,deal with habits by reference to only one entry Df one cell 
(Cell 3) arhong "habits**: the entry "social role or station.** 
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Most of the kinds of pro^^rams we have discussed, and especially 
disciplinary pro^'rambv-are, in an important way, presumptuous. 
They ape the liberal proj^rams devised for the free and prosperous 
^tizens of Periclean Athens. They assume, or act as if they assumed, 
>Rat^their clients were already free from want-^want of reasonable 
certainty of adequate food, adequate housin^^ adequate care for 
their children-to•^)e, a place in the society of which they are norrli- ^ 
-Hal members For many students at the colle^riate le\d in the United ^ 
States (even for the majority of students oif many campuses), this 
frwdom does not exist. They have little or no certainty about their 
material future Their waking huuns and many of their dreams are ^ 
filled with this uncertainty and with search for means to assuaj?e it. 
In that condition, the freedoms we have discussed appear to them 
" as mere points on their children's horizbns. 

For these students, ^^he liberating education is one which prepares 
them to take a place in their society, helps them become acceptable 
to those who dispense the means toward materiaf certainties, and 
provides them wilh com|)etence to perform- services required by our 
society and demanded by .the dispensers of material security. The 
vocationally-oriented pro^^ram for vociUionally-oriented students 
performs a liberal functfon. 

Let such pro^^rams beware only that, in the course of their work, 
they do not dispense also the habits of unquestioning conformity 
and obeisance. \^ , 



SOME INSTANCES 

1 History. Hist(>r\ of \Vestem»Civ ilization. University of ChicaKO, 1910's. 
Philosophy. Some Jesuit CoUckcs, 1930-50. Marxist programs. • 

• t Dialectic. Lanf^uaKe, mathematics, ^n^al works as'materials for exercise 
of dialectic. But see (6). 
Critic. Some courses, CCWY, NYU, 1930-50. Criticism, skepticism, as ra- 
tionalism, 

3 Social role or*station. Socially mobile vocational ^t?nmts4i^^ 

"State Colkw" campuses currently. Fashionable \\omenscolleires 
1912-25. Career Ed. -EtfRnic Programs. ^'X , 

1. Whole matt. Antioch. 19.50 (But s(?c (15)). 

5 Principles. General courses in broad fields. ChicaKo,' 1924-36; Coliutf- 
hw Collej^e; "Great Books" as sources of truths or best formulations. 
Ideas. "Great Ideas" (Adler *Syntopicon'). 

y> Methods. CbicaKO, 1911. Emphasis on problems-methods-principle-s of 
enquiry in broad fie1ds'(science, homanities: social sciences, symbol 
systen]s). " »• 

Liberal Arts. Trivium-Quadrivium at St. John's (Fluctuation and over- 
^ lap re (2)). ^ ^ 

7. Great Issues. Dartmouth. 
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Manners. Military academies and schools, 1920-40." ^ 
^ • Standardized interpersonal relatipns. Some business school^. 
Customs; mores. Some "religious" college. * . ^ 

8 Privaiions. Sarah Ui\\renee*s emphaski on stucfent "needs." (But see 

(15)).' Encounter groups. - ^ 

9 Facts. Arrays of elementary courses.' Distribution requirements. 

11 Rudimentary moral virtues. Nineteenth century schools for the under- 

privi levied. . • * * . 

12 Pleasure and satisfaction. Consciousness-raisinji. ^ 

13 All. Grv»at Teacher orientations." 

15 All. Radical proj^rams of 1960s. Stude|it'int«rest emphasis at Sarah 
Lawrence. PVee elect[\esl^ Communes and encounter groups, Antioch 
social commitment. 
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